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HAYING IN TENNESSEE. 


It is inexcusable that we still import large quantities of Western hay when the yield per acre here is larger than in the West—the average 


yield per acre being one and one-half tons in North Carolina, for example, as against one and one-third tons in Iowa and Indiana. 





ONE MILLION BUSHELS CORN LOST BY 
WRONG PLAN OF LAYING BY. 

The writer was recently asked the question: 

“By how many bushels will the yield of corn in 


North Carolina be reduced by deep cultivation at 


laying by?” At that time we thought a million 
bushels might represent the loss, but in the light 
of the results obtained by the various Experiment 
Stations it would seem that such an estimate is 
conservative in the extreme. 

The following summary of the results obtained 
by the Experiment Stations in testing deep and 
shallow cultivation is taken from the Annual Re- 
port (1904) of the United States Office of Experi- 
ment Stations: 

Illinois Station.—An average of five years 
showed a gain for shallow over-deep cultivation 
of 5.9 bushels. 

Indiana Station.—Cultivating from one to one 
and one-half inches gave the best results and the 
average for nine years showed in favor of shallow 
culture. 

Ohio Station.—Tests between cultivating one 
and one-half inches and four inches deep, con- 
tinued for nine years, gave a gain in favor of the 
shallow culture of four bushels per acre. 

Pennsylvania Station.—Corn cultivated two 
inches deep gave fifty-eight bushels per acre, 
while that cultivated four inches deep gave. fifty- 
nine bushels. 

Missouri Station.—The tests for two years 
showed a gain by shallow cultivation of 25.2 per 
cent. 

Kansas Station.—Tests during two years show- 
ed the largest yield from shallow cultivation. 

Oklahoma Station.—With drilled corn deep cul- 
tivation gave the better results, while with listed 
corn shallow cultivation proved superior. 

Utah Station.—Tests extending over five years 
showed the best results for a medium depth of 
culture. 





Nebraska Station.—Results from cultivating 
three inches deep were much better than from cul- 
tivating six inches deep. 

North Dakota Station.—The results were in fa- 
vor of shallow cultivation, taken as a whole. 

lowa Station.—Results from two years’ work 
showed a yield of 71.9 bushels from deep cultiva- 
tion and 82.4 bushels from shallow cultivation, or 
a gain of 10.5 bushels per acre in favor of shal- 
low cultivation. 

New Hampshire Station.—Five shallow culti- 
vations gave a yield of 79.1 while five deep culti- 
vations gave 69.7, or a gain for shallow cultiva- 
tion of 9.4 bushels. 


Georgia Station.—Shallow cultivation showed 
an average of 2.4 bushels of shelled corn per acre 
more than deep cultivation. 

Taking these thirteen Experiment Stations, 
it will be seen that at ten of them the results were 
unmistakably in favor of shallow cultivation. At 
one shallow cultivation was best with listed corn 
and deep cultivation with drilled. Only at one, 
and then apparently in only one test, did the deep 
culture give the largest yield, and then there 
was a difference of only one bushel per acre. 

Moreover, the Mississippi Station compiled re- 
sults of 116 tests made at the different Stations 
and showed that in sixty-one tests deep cultiva- 
tion gave an average yield of 64.9 bushels per 
acre; while in fifty-five tests shallow cultivation 
gave an average yield of 74.7 bushels, or a gain 
of 9.8 bushels per acre in favor of shallow culti- 
vation. 

But why does shallow cultivation give better 
results than deep? Deep culture usually means 
ridging, while shallow culture is usually done 
nearly level. In dry seasons this may account 
for part of the increase in yield resulting from 
shallow culture as compared with deep culture, 
for the level surface probably best conserves mois- 
ture. 

In well-drained land, if the soil is not too hard, 
corn roots will go to the depth of,three or four 
feet, and when the plants are three or four feet 
high the feeding roots have met in the middle be- 
tween four-feet rows. Nearly all parts of a soil 





in proper condition will be occupied by the small 


Bie gwen 


corn roots, but under the best conditions probably 
more of the small feeding rvovts will be in tho 


third or fourth inch from the surface; therefore, 
cultivation during the latter part of the season 
should not be deeper than two inches or it will 
break many roots and surely reduce the yield. 

Of course, in wet seasons the roots will be 
nearer the top of the ground, but in such wet sea- 
sons cutting part of the roots will do less injury. 

The objection given to shallow cultivation in 
this State is, usually, that it is necessary to plow, 
and go deep, to kill grass. This difficulty can be 
partially overcome by better preparation of the 
land and the more frequent cultivation which can 
be done with tools that stir the ground only to a 
shallow depth, especially when the plants are 
young. Certainly, deep culture during the latter 
part of the season decreases the yield under usual 
conditions and there should be and is no need 
for it. Our yield of thirteen bushels per acre is 
small enough; why make it less, as is certainly 
done, by the method of laying by with the plow, 
now practiced by thousands of our small farmers. 

TAIT BUTLER. 





Schedule of Farmers’ Institutes Yet to Be Held in 
South Carolina. 


Blacksburg, July 18th. 
Sharon, July 19th. 
Yorkville, July 20th. 

Rock Hill, July 21st. 
Fort Mill, July 23rd. 
Pleasant Valley, July 23rd. 
Lancaster, July 24th. 
Antioch School House, July 24th.. 
Klgin, July 25th. 
Kershaw, July 26th. 
Camden, July 28th. 
Bethune, July 27th. 
Winnsboro, July 30th. 
Blackstock, July 31st. 
Chester, August Ist. 
Prospect Church, August Ist. 
Inman, August 2nd. 
Oakland, August 3rd. 
Greers, August 3rd. 
Pickens, August 4th. 
Westminster, August 6th. 
Oakway, August 6th. 
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TOPPING, SUCKERING, AND CUTTING TOBACCO. 





Mr. Petree Makes Some Timely Suggestions on Each of These Subjects. 


The next thing I wish to speak of, 
is the stage of growth the tobacco 
plant should reach before it is top- 
ped. Generally, if the crop is good 
medium growth, I like for the plants 
to run up just a little before they are 
topped. I think this keeps the leaves 
from growing coarse, as it insures re- 
latively or comparatively small stems 
and fibers. It also causes the leaves 
to stand farther apart on the stalks, 
and this insures a free circulation of 
air and heat through the tobaceo 
while it is being cured. If I wish to 
sacrifice pounds to quality, I like .to 
let coarse or rank plants run up con- 
siderably before I top then. And l 
always prime such plants higher and 
give them a few more leaves than I 
do medium plants. On the other 
hand, I like to top weakly looking 
plants just about as soon as I can 
pinch the bud out.and give the plant 
as many leaves as I think it will ma- 
ture. And I always prime sucn planis 
less and give them a less tumber of 
leaves than I do medium ,lants. 


Don’t Allow Early Suckers to Grow. 


The next thing in order is the suck- 
ering of the tobacco. Some farlers 
say that if the first suckers zhat come 
are allowed to grow large before they 
are broken out, the tobacco does not 
sucker so much after that as it does 
if the suckers are broken out when 
they are small, but this is iecidediy 
wrong. There are just so many lit- 
tle sucker germs to grow «Gut into 
suckers anyway, and the socner the 
suckers are broken out the better it 
is for the tobacco. I have already 
said that it is the nature of all plants 
to reproduce themselves. They natur- 
ally exert their forces to develop 
their seed, and until the tobacco 
plant is topped, it exerts its energies 
to produce its seed through or by its 
bud or top; but when the bud is 
broken out, then the energies of the 
plant are turned in another direc- 
tion——that is, the plant seeks or tries 
to produce its seed through its suck- 
ers. 


Why Suckers Are Wasteful. 


But when the suckers are all 
broken out, then the plant no longer 
having a channel through which to 
expend or waste its force to produce 
seed has its energies thrown into the 
leaf, and it begins to gather up and 
store its oils and germs away in the 
leaf, and this is what gives us a good 
heavy, waxy, oily and salable quality 
of tobacco. When the suckers are 


allowed to get large before they are 


broken out, they draw heavily on 
the vitality of the plants and on the 
strongest of the soil. They push the 
leaves so far away from the stalk 
that the stalk cannot feed or nourish 
and mature them well. And when 
the second crop of suckers come they 
sometimes push many of the leaves 
entirely off the stalks and they drop 
down on the ground and are lost 
unless we take the time and pains to 
save them; and they are not worth 
much when they are saved. So you 
see, brother farmer, that the sooner 
we break the suckers out of our to- 
bacco the better it will be for it, 
and the more money it will put into 
our pockets. 


Don't Let Tobacco Get Dead Ripe. 


The next thing in order is the cut- 
ting of tobacco. We should let our 
tobacco get reasonably ripe before 
we cut it, but not so perfectly dead- 
ripe that it will be lifeless and papery 
after it is cured. For the tobacco 
plant is somewhat like an apple. 
If you let an apple get perfectly 
dead-ripe before you take it off the 
tree, it keeps getting worse after it 
is taken off, but if you take it off 
before it gets so dead-ripe it will get 





some better after it is taken off. 
And so it is with tobacco, if it is 
allowed to stand in the field until it 
gets perfectly dead-ripe, it will be 
lifeless and papery after it is cured, 
but if cut before it gets so dead- 
ripe it will get some better after it 
is cured. In cutting, unless the to- 
bacco is uniformly ripe and you cut 
it clean as you go, you should not 
let more than one hand cut on the 
same curing. Of course, different 
hands may cut on different curings, 
but unless the tobacco is cut clean 
as you go, they should not cut on the 
same curing, for they will not pick 
plants of uniform ripeness, and uni- 
formity is what we want in the tobac- 
co crop. When the tobacco is cut it 
should not lie in the sun only just 
long enough to wilt a little before it 
is put in the barn. You should not 
crowd it in the barn, as this will 
prevent a free circulation of the air 
and heat through it while it is being 
cured. But as the weather gets cool- 
er you can crowd a little more in the 
barn than when the weather is not. 
—-W. A. Petree, Stokes Co., N. C. 





Plan to Hold Fruit and Vegetable 
Fairs in North Carolina. 


We have already referredein The 
Progressive Farmer to the plan of 


‘the North Carolina Horticultural 


Society to hold two fruit and vegeta- 
ble fairs each year, but we think it 
well to give the exact language of 
the resolution that our readers may 
become familiar with the details of 
the plan: 


“Whereas, the North Carolina 
State Horticultural Society, believing 
that the time is ripe for the exten- 
sion of the business of growing fruits 
and vegetables for market purposes, 
and believing that much good can be 
accomplished in extending the indus- 
try in all parts of the State, and be- 
lieving that one of the best methods 
for arousing this interest and for 
advertising its success as a business 
worthy the attention of farmers, is 
by means of fruit and vegetable 
fairs, where community interest, in- 
terchange of ideas on varieties of 
fruits and vegetables, suited to the 
locality; on methods of cultivation 
and fertilization; on insect pests 
and how to control them; on mar- 
kets and marketing; on baskets, 
crates and other commercial pack- 
ages; on icing, refrigerator cars and 
transportation and kindred subjects 
may be discussed and talked over; 
and, 


“‘Whereas, these interests in North 
Carolina are so varied and diverse, 
owing to our climate, covering such 
a long period of the year—from 
April to November; therefore, 

“Resolved, that this Society or- 
ganize two annual fruit and vegeta- 
ble fairs—one to. be held in the 
spring or early summer in the east- 
ern part of the State for showing 
early fruits and vegetables, and one 
to be held in the western part of the 
State, in the autumn for showing the 
late fruits and vegetables; and, 

“Resolved 2. That these fairs ro- 
tate, from county or community to 
county or community, where invited, 
and where some financial aid, and 
suitable hall for making the display 
are tendered; and that this resolu- 
tion means for the eastern portion 
of the State, any of the counties or 
communities growing vegetables and 
fruits, and for the western part of 
the State any of the counties or com- 
munities growing vegetables and 
fruits. 

“Resolved 3. Where held, if the 





community so desire, that invita- 
tions be extended the State Board 
of Agriculture to co-operate by send- 
ing it officers and employees to dis- 
cuss such topics as may be deemed 
of greatest interest to said commun- 
ity; and, 

“Resolved 4. That a special com- 
mittee of five be appointed to carry 
these resolutions into effect, and be- 
gin as early as possible by securing 
an eastern and western fair for next 
year. 

“Resolved 5. That. the annual 
meetings of the Society may be held 
independently of these fairs and at 
such time as the Society may desig- 
nate.” 





ASPARAGUS GROWING. 


Mr. Reimer Answers Some Inquiries 
of a Progressive Farmer Reader. 


Messrs. Editors: I am sending 
you herewith answers to some of the 
questions that one of your subscrib- 
ers asks regarding asparagus. 

(1) The roots are usually planted 
early in the spring during the latter 
part of March and early in April. I 
see no reason why they could not be 
planted some time during the latter 
part of October or early November 
since they are buried very deep and 
there is very little danger of cold en- 
tering them. However, spring is 
probably the best time. 

(2) In using two-year-old roots the 
first cutting can be made the second 
year after planting. A fairly heavy 
cutting can be made during that 
year. In using one-year-old roots all 
cutting should be delayed until the 
second year, and no heavy cutting be 
practiced until the third year after 
planting. 

(3) It is usually sent to market by 
tying in bunches about four or five 
inches in diameter. The stems are 
cut two or three inches beneath the 
surface of the ground and when 
bunched should be from six to eight 
inches long. The lower ends should 
be smoothly cut off, giving the bunch 
a better appearance. They are usu- 
ally sent in flat boxes about two feet 
long and fifteen to eighteen inches 
wide and eight inches deep. The 
bunches are set upright in this box 
and usually packed in moss. 

It is almost impossible to say how 
little can be grown profitably for 
market. I should say not less than 
one-half acre, and it would probably 
be more correct to say one acre, since 
only a small portion of the crop is 
gathered at any one time, and one 
should have enough to make a fairly 
good shipment every time he cuts. 

F. C. REIMER, 
Assistant Horticulturist, North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, 

Raleigh. 





Fertilizing a Young Orchard. 


Messrs. Editors: A friend in the 
upper Piedmont county of North 
Carolina: writes, ‘““‘What amount of 
fertilizer should be put around an 
apple tree planted last spring and 
one planted this spring? What 
analysis should it have of phosphoric 
acid, nitrogen and potash? I have 
3,000 apple trees and 1,500 peach 
trees that I want to fertilize if it is 
not too late.’’ 

Since this request came in June, it 
is evident that our friend is rather 
late in thinking about the fertiliza- 
tion of his trees. The annual growth 
of most fruit trees, especially in the 
South, is finished by July and the 
fertilization should have been done 
before the growth started in the 
spring, for no matter how available 
the materials may be,-they have got 
to get into solution in the soil before 
plants can use them and the hard 
wooded trees are rapidly sucking up 
from the soil the materials they need 
before there is any appearance of 
foliage. Very little can be done by 





applying fertilizers to the young 
trees in the summer. If the trees 
were in a fruiting condition it would 
be somewhat different, since the per- 
fecting of the. fruit calls for an 
abundant supply of the mineral ele- 
ments in the soil long after active 
wood growth has been completed. 
Still, though late for immediate 
effect on the young trees, you cap 
help them greatly indirectly by ap- 
plying about 300 pounds of acid 
phosphate and twenty-five pounds of 
the muriate of potash broadcast, and 
then drill in between the rows cow- 
peas. Use these for the benefit of 
the land and trees entirely and let 
them ripen on the land and as the 


leaves begin to fall sow fifteen pounds 


per acre of crimson clover. This 
will get into bloom early in the 
spring and should be plowed under 
as soon as in bloom. This will give 
you all the nitrogen needed by the 
trees, and by a hoed crop of potatoes 
planted between the rows. Then I 
would give each in a circle around 
a little further than the branches 
have extended the same fertilizer 
mixture, calculating the area which 
this would make in an acre of the 
trees and using the same proportions 
at rate of 400 to 500 pounds per 
acre and a similar amount in the 
furrows for the potatoes. The po- 
tatoes will be off by July, and then 
you can sow peas and crimson clover 
again. This growing of green crops 
that get nitrogen from the air and 
furnish humus to the soil will induce 
a rapid growth of the trees, and that 
is what you want in an orchard while 
the trees are forming. But a very 
rapid growth is not conducive to 
early fruiting, so after the trees (the 
apples at least) have developed to a 
size when they should fruit, we 
would put a slight check to this 
rapid growth by seeding the orchard 


down to grass. But do not makea , 


hay field or a pasture of it. 

Fertilize the grass annually with 
the mixture advised and mow it two 
or three times and spread it under 
the trees for a mulch and you will 
get apples, and should not try to get 
anything else out of an apple orchard 
if you want to grow gocd apples 
profitably. 

The peaches are short-lived, and 
the fertilization and cultivation with 
the green manure crops should be 
continued with them, and by the 
time the orchard is exhausted you 
will have a fertile piece of land for 
any crops. W. F. MASSEY. 





Good Farming in Moore. 


Mr. W. R. Craig, who moved 
from Union County to this section, 
was the first man to ship cabbage 
from Sanford. He has shipped 4.- 
000 pounds this season, sold 4,000 
pounds in Sanford and the remain- 
der of his crop will be about 2,000 
pounds. This was was all from one 
acre’s raising. His sales brought 
him 14 cents per pound. If he sells 
the remaining 2,000 pounds at 13 
cents per pound, his crop from one 
acre will have brought him $150. 
Mr. Craig raised 5,500 pounds of cab- 
bage on a quarter of an acre of land 
in Union County. This beats raising 
cotton all hollow.—Sanford Express. 
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RAPE AS A FEED FOR STOCK. 





Directions for Its Seeding, Fertilization and Culture, With Observations 
on How to Feed Most Profitably. 


A Progressive Farmer reader sends 
us an inquiry about rape and its 
value as a stock food, and although 
the topic has been often discussed 
in our paper, we _ take pleasure 
in reprinting the following article 
recently prepared by Mr. Geo. P. Wil- 
son for Farm and Fireside: 

Rape is native to northern Europe 
and Asia. It has been grown in the 
United States only in recent years. 
Almost the entire crop has been of 


the well-developed variety, Dwarf Es- 
sex. 


Except in size and shape rape’ 


leaves very much resemble cabbage 
leaves. The rape plant does not ter- 
minate in a head but the plant grows 
to a maximum height of four feet. 
No pests have been observed doing 
damage to rape, as the larvae of the 
cabbage butterfly do to the cabbage 
crop. 
Habits of Rape. 


The rape cultivated in the United 
States is biennial, though seed has 
not been produced here in a commer- 
cial way. An annual variety calied 
summer rape is cultivated in Eng- 
land; it is useless for forage, but 
yields seed comparatively rich in oil. 
The seed of this variety is sold for 
bird feed and is sometimes called 
“bird rape.”’ 

Rape makes the best growth in a 
cool, moist season, for the reason that 
these are the conditions prevailing 
in its original habitat. It has, how- 
ever, made comparatively good 
growth in many cases even during 
dry seasons. In this much depends 
upon the original nature and prep- 
aration of the soil, and upon the 
cultivation, if any. 


When to Sow. 


As to the time of sowing, that may 
be any time from May until August. 
Rape has been grown on a variety of 
soils in the United States. It suc- 
ceeds worst on stiff clay and best 
on a loam soil. It is a gross feeder, 
consequently especially requires the 
presence of ample vegetable matter 
and available plant food in the soil. 
Being a rapid grower and carrying 
a relatively high constant supply of 
moisture during the whole season. 
It is oftenest used as an emergency 
crop, and utilized in supplementing 
an unwonted small acreage of grass 
land, or in carrying stock over the 
dry season of late summer. 

But many swine breeders arrange 
to have a succession of rape in small 
lots during the entire season, espe- 
cially after the first rank growth of 
clover has been utilized. Rape has 
reached its place of popularity in the 
Central States largely as a hog pas- 
ture. Best results are attained by 
supplementing with some grain. It 
has been utilized with equal success 
for hogs of all ages. The nutrient 
content of clover compared to rape, 
pound for pound, is much higher; for 
this reason rape should not be re- 
garded as a thorough substitute for 
clover. It is well if the hogs can 
be given the run of both at the same 
time. Rape is not a balanced ration, 
and the high content of water ren- 
ders it necessary for the animal to 
eat it in too large quantities unless 
balanced by some concentrate. 


Rape for Sheep and Cattle. 


It is regarded with equal favor by 
sheep breeders. It is well adapted 
for lambs after weaning. At the 
weaning season grass is usually short, 
and even though the season has been 
dry and the rape plants small they 
often prove a profitable supply. For 
breeding ewes, just previous to turn- 





ing in the ram, rape is especially op- 
portune. It is laxative and fattening, 
thus causing the ewe to take on flesh 
rapidly at that time, a condition very 
conducive to a high percentage of 
stronge lambs and of twins. 

For cattle, rape has been little 
used. They are more liable to bloat; 
besides if turned into the field of 
rape they destroy many plants by 
pulling up and tramping. When 
used for cattle feeding it has usually 
been cut and hauled to the barn. By 
cutting high the plant can be pre- 
served, and at the same time the 
amount of feed may be regulated, 
and the time. In feeding to dairy 
cows great care must be practiced 
to prevent tainting of the milk. Green 
fodder corn is superior for cattle. 

Rape has been employed as a catch 
crop, or cover crop. The fact of its 
winter killing is the principal defect 
observed in using rape in this ca- 
pacity. 


My Personal Experience. 


Our first personal experience with 
rape culture was in the season of 
1895. About June 25, after taking 
off a clover crop, the ground was 
plowed and put into good condition 
with a spike-tooth harrow. The seed 
was sown broadcast about July Ist. 
We have never since raised a more 
uniform crop, very likely because we 
have never since plowed down a clo- 
ver sod for the crop, nor even plowed 
the ground at all. These plants aver- 
aged fully two feet in height; the 
field was used for sheep pasture till 
early winter. 

We have since sown rape on oats 
stubble well disked and harrowed; 
each time the fields were ‘“‘patchy’’ 
and the growth quite ordinary. Both 
these seasons were exceptionally dry, 
and for this reason the forage, 
though meager, was the more appre- 
ciated. 

Rape sown in corn at last cultiva- 
tion has proved more successful. 
Sown on our best black loam soil, 
rape in corn has made fine growth. 
Lambs did very little damage to the 
corn shocks, besides we make it a 
point to get such corn husked out 
early. ; 

Sowing Rape With Oats. . 


On a small scale rape sown togeth- 
er with oats*indicates the practice 
that will likely be looked upon with 
favor in the future. The experience 
of others in this line has also come 
under the observation of the writer. 
The oats make the more rapid start, 
thus keeping the rape plants small 
until the oats are harvested; then 
the rape is ready to make a quick 
growth. In our case the plants were 
very fine; the rape was much finer, 
and earlier by half than if sown after 
oats harvest; besides the labor is re- 
duced to a minimum. Possibly the 
better practice would be to sow the 
rape seed broadcast and harrow in 
about a week after the oats have 
been sown; if sown with the oats 
the rape has an equal chance, and 
may get too large before- oats har- 
vest. 

The drilling of rape seed in rows 
from twenty-eight inches to thirty- 
two inches apart has some advantage, 
though we have never drilled any. 
In case the season be dry, cultivation 
conserves moisture and relieves the 
packed, crusted condition of the soil. 
Animals feeding on rape sown thus 
follow the spaces between the rows 
and consequently destroy fewer 
plants by tramping. When the rape 
has been cropped off closely all stock 
should be turned out, so as to allow 
the plants a fresh start; new buds are 
formed and a succession of forage 
may be had. 


Seeding and Feeding. 


As to quantity of seed, we have al- 
ways sown from three to five pounds 
per acre., according to nature of the 
soil; this isa maximum. From three 
to four pounds is considered ample 
for broadcasting, and a pound less 
if drilled. 

Sheep and cattle are liable to bloat 
on rape. We have had experience 
with sheep and hogs only, but never 
had any bloating. We have always 
allowed the stock other pasture at 
the same time. When first beginning 
the pasture of rape, never turn in 
hungry animals. Always turn in af- 
ter noon first, but never when the 
forage is wet. Some animals take to 
the forage readily at first, others re- 
quire sometime to become accustom- 
ed to it. 

With us rape is not a staple crop; 
we make it an emergency forage. 
Having plenty of other forage the 
past season, we sowed no rape at all. 
It is well for the beginner to inform 
himself beforehand concerning its 
adaptability to his demands, then to 
experiment with it on a small scale 
at first. 

“Rape as a Forage Crop,’’ is the 
subject of ‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
164,’’ which may be had free of 
charge by any one who addresses 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and requests the same. 





July Stock and Dairy: Notes. 


In July the price of butter usually 
takes a downward turn, and especial- 
ly is this so of dairy butter, but it 
is a comparatively easy matter to 
create a private market for good but- 
ter aut u price above average market 
quotations. ' 

It is not the quantity of milk a 
cow gives in one or two months, while 
fresh and grass is at its best, that 
determines her value, but what she 
gives in a year. <A good cow fed 
uniformly should keep up a compara- 
tively even flow for several months. 

The unpleasant flavor sometimes 
met with in July butter is often 
caused by cream accumulating 
around the edge of the cream jar 





and decomposing. The remedy is ap- 
parent 

A steste full of scrub cows means 
financial ruin to their owner. The 
lonyser he keeps them the poorer he 
becomes. Weed out the scrubs and 
breed the grades to a thoroughbred 
sire. 

Use such implements in butter 
making as will get all the cream out 
of the milk and all the butter out of 
the cream. It does not pay to fatten 
hogs on butter. 

Flies have deleterious effect on the 
milk yield. A cow tormented with 
flies all day will shrink considerably. 

It is a fallacy that liberal feeding 
will wear out cows in a comparative- 
ly short time. A cow properly cared 
for and fed a balanced ration may 
be expected to be a profitable pro- 
ducer for ten years. 

It has been practically demonstrat- 
ed that it is profitable to moderately 
grain cows when on_ grass, even 
though the pasture is luxuriant. The 
increased flow does not pay much of 
a profit over the value of the grain, 
but the added fertility and increased 
capacity of the pasture are _ items 
which cannot be overlooked. 

Anything which checks the growth 
of an anima! for a single day is a loss 
of a day’s feed and a day in the time 
of maturing. 

Hogs and growing pigs may be 
turned into the orchard where they 
will have shade and can eat the early 
falling fruit. Hogs are about the 
only stock that can be turned into 
an orchard without doing some dam- 
age. 

The male for breeding purposes 
should be a typical animal of some 
established breed, then we can calcu- 
late with reasonable certainty on re- 
sults. There is no use trying to 
breed good stozk with a sire selected 
haphazard.—Farmer’s Voice. 


Simplex norse pouwer-prevs, 8°65 “ae 
simplest press built. Great strength, 


bales anything. four to elvht tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Postalusto-day fir free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fuiford St.. Kalamazoo, Mich, 














How About YOUR Ensilage? 





“OHIO” Ensilage Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into Es 
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silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from Your ensilage expenses, F. 


How does it ‘cut’? expenses? By its immense -apacity, its self feed Ri 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxix , m results. 

Silage as a milk and beef producer is 


far superior to grain. Our book “‘Mod 


ern Silage Methods” (10c) tells all about it. % 


Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 
vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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farmer to do his own threshing. Save expense an 


resh when you have 


the time. No waiting for the job thresher. Thresh for yourself and yourneighbors. Clean 


threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 200 to 500 bu. per day. 
Threshes all grain and grass seeds. Runs by steam or ——— Tread powers for 1, 2 or 


Shorses. Can be used for sawing.shelling, pumping, feed cutting,ete. Send 


catalog. Fret ff 


HEEBNER & SONS, No. 46 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 








Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 
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SPANGLER ‘ib fernccer DRILL 
AND FERTILIZER 

is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; bas 

high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fertilizer 





mee PT MRP tard Per en I evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
To ") is to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
gl’ : side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 


buy a8 


ler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 


satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, which 
will tell you more about this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 






















































































































































We want you fo know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are 


Investigate the low can and enclosed gears. 
Tubulars have neither oil ‘o- tubes, nor 
holes—they oil themselves. hey have f 
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TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


bowls without complicated inside parts—hold the world’s record for clean 

skimming, durability, capacity, easy turning and easy washing—save half 

the work—greatly increase the amount and quality of butter—are wholly unlike all 

other separators. Write for catalog R-283 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 
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R. F. D. CARRIERS IN SESSION. 





Proceedings of the Annual Meetings in Kinston, With the Resolutions 
Adopted—S. R. Dunn Elected President, M. D. Miller, Vice President, 


and J. McD. Ballard, Secretary. 


The North Carolina Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association met in Kniston, 
N. C., in Third Annual Convention, 
with Chas. U. Monday, President, in 
the chair, July 3rd. 

Business of the Association was 
taken up in part as was arranged in 
programme. The following commit- 
tees were appointed: 

On Credentials: A. T. Cox, Rural 
Hall; L. D. Hamlin, Durham; E. D. 
Pearsall, Rocky Point. 

On Auditing: C, H. Baines, Nash- 
ville; Max D. Miller, Candler; C. R. 
Satterfield, Roxboro. 

On Constitution? J. McBallard, 
Newton; S. R. Dunn, Kinston; and 
W. J. Brooks, Burlington. 

On Resolutions: C. H. Haynes, 
Kinston; W. H. Andrews, Speed; and 
Thomas A. Windley, Trenton. 

Vice President S. R. Dunn intro- 
duced N. J. Rouse, Mayor of Kinston, 
who made an address of welcome 
which was much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. In response to the Mayor’s ad- 
dress, C. H. Baines, J. M. Pully, Max 
D. Miller, and others made interest- 
ing talks. 

The subject ‘‘Penny Nuisance’’ 
was discussed by C. R. Satterfield, 
C. H. Baines, A. T. Cox, W. H. An- 
drews, and others. 

A paper containing ‘Suggestions 
to Patrons,’’ was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

E. D. Pearsall offered a motion to 
adopt the suggestions, which mo- 
tion brought about a lively discus- 
sion. The matter was finally tabled. 

The next subject discussed was 
“How to Improve the Service,” by 
C. R. Satterfield, C. H. Baines A. T. 
Cox, T. A. May, C. H. Haynes. 

The meeting then adjourned to 
meet at 8.30, at which time ice cream 
was served by Lenoir County Rural 
Letter Carriers, and citizens of Kin- 
ston. 


The subject, “The Relationship 
Which Should Exist Between Post- 
master and Carrier,’”’ brought  dis- 
cussion by CC. H. Baines, C. H. 
Haynes, W. J. Brooks, T. A. May, 
while assistant postmaster of Kin- 
ston, Mr. R. B. Dunn, made a very in- 
teresting speech on the subject. 


“Insurance” was then taken up 
and after much dicussion a vote was 
taken to decide as to kind of in- 
surance, which resulted in favor of 
horse insurance and against sick and 
death benefit insurance. The matter 
was referred to a special committee 
to have full power to draft a plan 
for adoption by county Associations. 


On the subject, ‘“‘Does a Rural Car- 
rier Grow Old?”’ E. D. Pearsall read 
a paper which was very much en- 
joyed. This subject had been as- 
signed to the two oldest members 
of the Association, but owing to sick- 
ness, Bro. B, L. Hester could not be 
present, but others joined in the dis- 
cussion, which made it lively enough. 

Election of officers was then taken 
up and the following were chosen: 

S. R. Dunn, of Kinston, President. 

Max D. Miller, of Candler, Vice 
President. 

J. McD. Ballard, of Newton, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Delegates to National Convention: 
C. H. Haynes, of Kinston; T. A. May, 
of Elon College; J. McD. Ballard, 
Secretary. 

The following resolutions 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the rural letter carriers 
of North Carolina in convention as- 
sembled in the city of Kinston, July 
3-4, 1906, desire to express our ap- 
preciation of the efforts of our State 
officers and to our representatives in 
Congress for the interest taken on 


were 


behalf of the Rural Carriers, be it 

Resolved 1. That we extend to 
Senators F. M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina, and A. S. Clay, of Georgia, 
our heart-felt thanks for their manly 
efforts in Congress in our behalf. 

2. That we thank Charles R. 
Thomas and all other Congressmen 
who have put forth such efforts as 
to secure for the rural carrier a just 
recognition for his services. 

3. That we endorse the course pur- 
sued by our National President, Paul 
L. Lindsay, of Tucker, Ga., and re- 
quest our delegates to the National 
Convention (to be held at Peoria, 
Ill., October 9-12, 1906) to vote for 
him for Congress for the next year. 

4, That to Bro. W. A. Williams, 
our retiring Secretary, we send our 
sympathy in his disability and to 
Bro. B. L. Hester, our retiring Treas- 
urer whom we miss from our meet- 
ing, and to Bro. C. R. Satterfield who 
was so unexpectedly called from our 
meeting to the bedside of a very sick 
child. May a kind Providence ever 
look over them, and may they soon be 
restored to perfect health. 

5. That to Bro. Chas. U. Monday, 
our retiring President, we express our 
sincerest thanks for his efforts in 
behalf of our organization, and as- 
sure him that we shall ever hold him 
in high esteem. 

6. That to Jas. F. Parrott, post- 
master; R. B. Dunn, assistant post- 
master, and S. R. Dunn, to the citi- 
zens of Kinston and Knights of Har- 
mony, we tender our sincerest thanks 
for their kindness to us. 

7. That the Lenoir County Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association we shall 
ever hold in high esteem, and we 
tender to them our sincerest thanks 
for their unfailing kindness to us 
and for having so highly entertain- 
ed us. 

8. That a copy of those resolu- 
tions be sent to the R. F. D. News, 
Progressive Farmer, Atlanta Consti- 
tution, Kinston Free Press for publi- 
cation, and that also a copy be sent 
to our National President Paul L. 
Lindsay, and that a copy be sent 
to the Secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion to be put on record, 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. H. Haynes, W. H. Andrews, Thos, 
A. Windley, Committee. 
J. McD. BALLARD, 
Secretary North Carolina Rural Let- 
ter Carriers’ Association. 
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BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the J pg ce and Shorthand 





Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 


ship, etc., by mail.) 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:—Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJASIN SLOAN, President, 
. Columbia, S. C. 





























TRINITY GOLLEGE, 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 


Young Men wishing to Study 
Law should investigate the 
saperior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : : : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEwsooM, Registrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 

















The Horner Military School sustains the reputation it has held for 
more than a half-century as the leading school of North Carolina in pre- 
The class of 1906 of our University 
started with 146 students, and one-third of these, who graduated, were 
In addition to this, we have now at Annapolis and West 
point more than four times as many cadets as are from any other school 
We also have representatives at Davidson College, Trin- 
ity, Wake Forest, V. M. I., University of Virginia, S. C. M. A., Yale, ete. 
More than one-third of our enrollment for the past year will enter col- 
Our numbers are limited to 100 boys, and we want these 


paring boys for higher education. 
‘‘Horner Boys.”’ 


of the State. 


lege this fall. 


to be of high aims, backed with energy. 


J. C. HORNER. 


Principal Horner Miliary School, Oxford, N. C. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


Do not decide where you will go to school 
next year until you have written to:::: 


E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., 


FOR A CATALOGUE OF 


Cary 


opens August 21, 1906. 


Migh 
It is as good as the best! Former pupils in College last year proved by their grades 
the thoroughness of our work. Expenses for board and tuition very low. 


School. 


Fall Term 





Warrenton High School. 


Scholastic Year 1906-1907 Begins August 30. ; 


ex penses (including tuition, Board, Light, Heat, and Washing) guaranteed not to 
et ( 5 ’ ; * Buildings heated by steam; hot and cold 
Parents are referred to the authorities of the University and the va- 
For catalogue address 


exceed from $165.00 to $175.00 for the year. 


water in dormitories. 
rious colleges, male and female. 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 





- THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


° ITARY. Area of patronage widest in the south. Boye expelled 
~ schools sins daiwa. On the Asheville P — 
R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4 


reasonable. COL. 


ateawu. Rates 
N.C. 








Writ Sl TT 


ships. 
dress the President, 


Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


mS Titre 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. Literary, Busi- 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Telegraphy, etc. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 
Total expense per term of fivh months from $50 to 865. Both sexes. 


25 free scholar- 


raduateés in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. Ad- 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 














Guilford College, 1857--1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant supply of pure water in all the build- 
ings. Three courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commerce and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 





Institute for 







mm ~ College 


Young 

beet and Courses 
omar — High Standard 
Music. The | BALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Piace N.C. FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 












RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, ‘ - 


University Coliege of Medicine 


Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should ‘see the catalogue. 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 


Davenport Gollege. 











Address, CHAS. 





Cc. WEAVER, Leno'lr, 


N. Cc. 

















phy, 



















tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 
The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
ary with modern fittings will be 
ready for the coming session. 
Expenses very moderate. Address 



















The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
29th. Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 
| : ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 


Bible, 
Biological, 


FOREST 
COLLEGE 


President W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 











Law, Medicine, 
Chemical, 


Education, ete. 


and Physical Labora- 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXVII.—Suggestions: All Sorts But All Useful. 


Messrs. Editors: Fowls which are 
overfed in the morning are sluggish 
all day and become lazy and go out 
of condition. It is exercise of muscle 
that creates proper functional tone. 
All birds are active by nature. If 
productiveness is expected, natural 
laws must be observed. Feed mod- 
erately in the morning, especially 
when the flock is small and keep in 
limited range. 


Don’t Drug the Fowls. 


Dopes and drugs should never be 
given to hens in ordinary cases of 
ailments; they are not. desirable. 
Some fine specimens may be worth 
saving by the use of drugs, and oc- 
casionally some simple remedy may 
be employed to put a chicken in nor- 
mal condition; but the habit of stuff- 
ing fowls with medicines is a bad 
one. 

Fowls can be forced into abnor- 
mal egg production by the use of 
stimulants, but such powders should 
never be given to a fowl that is really 
valuable. Health is the one thing 
sought after. Care, cleanliness and 
comfort will keep the flock in health 
and bring results in the egg-basket. 


Overcrowding is Dangerous. 


A house ten feet square is none 
too large for a flock of twelve fowls. 
Overcrowding of confined birds is a 
possible detriment. Where runs and 
sheds are provided, a house of this 
size will serve as a shelter for twenty 
fowls. 

Soft-shelled eggs are caused gen- 
erally by a lack of lime in the food. 
The shells are a lime formation, and 
if there is not a sufficient amount 
of that material in the fowl, the 
shells will not harden. The trouble 
has also been traced to indigestion in 
fowls. An overfat condition, too, will 
show itself in the nature of the egg 
when laid. Instances are known 
where hens frightened or annoyed 
by dogs have dropped eggs with a 
soft-shell. 


Now is the Time to Build. 


July is the most desirable month 
of the year to put up new buildings, 
as there is generally dry weather 
enough from then on to leave the 
building in good shape for housing 
the poultry early in the fall. A poul- 
try house cannot be made or kept 
too dry for the good of the fowls. 
Houses built late in the fall are al- 
most certain to be damp during the 
winter and the flock is very apt to 
get in bad condition before spring 
with colds, cramps and kindred ail- 
ments. 

When the chicks are continually 
peeping, stand around or have diar- 
rhoea, look for lice. When your 
chicks die very rapidly at the age of 
five or six weeks, this a sure sign 
that they are being killed by lice 
and nothing else. 


Perfect Cleanliness. 


Perfect cleanliness is of the great- 
est importance in the whole subject 
of raising chickens. It makes no dif- 
ference how good feed and care you 
give your chicks, they will not grow 
if they are confined in unclean and 
ill-ventilated coops. 

As predicted some time ago the 
price of eggs and broilers is on the 
up-grade, Especially is this so in 
Charlotte, N. C., where they have just 
had a beef and milk scare. No one 
hurt. UNCLE JO. 





Conditions in Martin. 


Messrs. Editors: In response to 
your request I beg to report proba- 
bly a slight increase in cotton acre- 
age over last year. Food supply 
crops are also increased; while to- 
bacco and peanut crops have been 
decreased. Condition of all crops is 





very poor in Eastern Section of the 
county, but ‘more promising in the 
western. 

Continued drought and late frost 
delayed seed in germinating and 
young plants in growing off so that 
all crops are two to three weeks late. 
But continued and excessive rains 
have been falling here very nearly 
every day since June 12th, with cot- 
ton, tobacco, and corn injured 30 to 
40 per cent. 

Have driven through portions of 
both Washington and Beaufort Coun- 
ties and find conditions in some sec- 
tions much worse than they are here, 
while other sections are not so bad. 

I hear that many in lower counties 
have abandoned work in crops be- 
cause of extreme wet, much grass, 
and scarcity of labor. 

S. E. HARDISON. 

Martin Co., N. C. 





Picnic in Johnston. 


The Buffalo Sub-Alliance of John- 
ston County, N. C., will have their 
annual picnic Friday, July 27th, at 
the home of A. D. Atkinson, four 
miles south of Wake County line and 
_six miles south of Wendell. We an- 
ticipate having some good speakers 
to deliver addresses, and will have 
music by a string band, and last but 
not least a ball game. Everybody 
invited to come and bring well-filled 
baskets. 








Educational ; Directory 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 








Practical education in Ag- 


riculture, Engineering, Indus. 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 


tile Art. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALEIGH, - NORTH CAROLINA, 


ROANOKE GOLLEGE 


SALEM, VIRGINIA: 
Courses for Degrees; also a2 Commercial 
course. Able faculty. Library 23,000 volumes; 
working laboratory; good moral influences; 
six churches; no bar-rooms. Healthful 
mountain location. Very moderate ex- 
enses. Fourth year begins September 12th. 
Jatalogue free. Address THE REGISTER. 
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School. 


A first-class preparatory schcol. 
Certificates of graduation accepted for 
entrance to leading Southern colleges. 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 


y 

y 
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y 
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in the South. » 
Faculty of ten officers and teachers. > 
y 
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y, 
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Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
rary containing thirty thousand vol- 
umes. Well ight gob gymnasium. 
High standards aud modern methods 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- 
ceedingly moderate. Seven )ears of 
phenomena! success. 

For catalogue and other informa- 
4 tion, address 





DURHAM, N. C. ' 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
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Baptist University for Women. 


High grade college for women. Faculty of eight men and twenty-six women. 
Six jseparate Schools:—Arts, Philosophy and Science; Music; Expression; Art; 
Business; Bible. Regular Normal My on noma and Teachers’ Course. Laborato- 
ries equipped for teaching Chemistry, Biology and Physics. New Pianos, and large 
three-manual Pipe Organ just installed. Health and comfort of students looked 
after by Lady Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Nurse. Expenses per session 
in Literary Department, $193.50; in the Club, $55.00 less. Address 


R.T. VANN, Pres., Raleigh, N. G. 
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——ATLANTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE— 
Box 257, ATLANTA, GA. 


Largest medical college in this section of the South. Dignified institution of high }{ 
grade. Clinical advantages most excellent. Unusual facilities for practical labora- }; 
tory work in pathology, bacteriology and dissecting. Equipment new and complete. 
Faculty of 35 educated physicians experienced in professional teaching. Four courses 
required for graduation. Largest medical college building between Baltimore and 
New Orleans will be finished by September 15. Write for catalogue H. 














OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Four New Model Buildings, New Equipments of all kinds, all 

18 50 Modern Conveniences—gas light. furnace heat. water works | 9 O06 
system. Board and General Tuition for Annual Session $150. Music. Art, Business 
Course at reasonable charge. Handsomely Illustrated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


The North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College, 


Courses— Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 





Three courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 
Well-equipped Training School for Teachers. Board, ete tuition, and fees for use of 
text-books, etc., $170a year. For free tuition students, $125. ifteenth annual session be- 
gins September 20, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 
should be made before July 15. Correspondence invited from those desiring competent 
teachers and stenographers. For catalog and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C, 
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CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 
| MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 


Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeX-Equipped Lab- 
oratories—all under exclusive control of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement for the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 
SYVIRGINIA 
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Louisburg College 


Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young Women for Session 1906-’7. 
The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 


Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education at a moderate cost. 
Excellent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 


younger girls. 
NORMAL COURSE 


especially Sag ee for young women fiitting themselves for public and graded 
school work. Ample grounds for out-door recreation. The marked feature of this 
School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


PRESIDENT. 
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LOUISBURG, N. C. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MARS HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students. 
45 Counties. 7 States. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four buildings. Spilman Home 
for Girls ($a month). Hall for boys Ay @ month). Allunder personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks) 
opens August 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “ College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


T 


If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
NTISTRY Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 
DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Send me Catalogue No. 40......of Southern Dental College. 
| Mail This 
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AND COTTON PLANT. 








OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Hamlet Revised. 


‘To marry or not to marry? 


That’s the question. 


Whether it’s nobler in the bach to suffer 

The jeers and banters of outrageous females 

Or to take arms against a sea of trouble. 

And by proposing end them. To court,—to marry, 
To be a bach no more;. and by a marriage end 
The heartaches and the thousand and one ills 


Bachelors are heir to. 
Devoutly to be wished. 


’'Tis a consummation 
To court ,to marry, 


To marry! perchance to rue—aye, there’s the rub. 
For in that state what after thoughts may come, 
When we have shufiled off this bachelor coil, 


Must bring repentance. 


There’s the respect 


That makes men live so long the single life, 

For who would bear the scorn of pretty girls, 
The hints of widows, the insolence of married men, 
The inconveniences of sotks undarned, 

-And threadbare coat, and shirts with buttons off, 
The pangs of love fits and the misery 

Of sleeping with cold feet, the dumps, the blues, 
The honors and the owl-like loneliness, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare ‘will you have me?’ Who would bear 
To fret and groan under a single life, 

But that the dread of something after marriage, 
That undiscovered network from whose meshes, 
No venturer escapes, puzzles the will 

And makes us rather vear the ills we have 

Than fiy to others that we know not of.” 


—-Selected. 








A WEEK’S VACATION. 





Why Not Take One This Summer?—It Will ‘‘Add Years to Your Life and 
Life to Your Years.”’ 


A great deal has been written 
about the help problem but very lit- 
tle akout the vacation problem. 

Why shouldn’t we farmers have a 
week’s holiday every year? In the 
business world it is customary to 
give even the clerks behind the coun- 
ter a few days off in summer... The 
question is, How can we arrange to 
be away for a week? Many would 
prefer to take their vacation in win- 
ter; this can be accomplished with- 


“put much-dificulty, but the summer 


trip requires more planning, which, 
however, only makes us the keener 
for it. 


After haying and harvest are over, 
there comes a breathing spell for 
those who have their work up in good 
shape. Of course there is always 
something to be done, for— 


In the city, man works from sun to 
sun, 
But a farmer’s work is never done. 


But there is nothing very pressing 
beside the regular daily ‘“‘chores.”’ 
If we are fortunate enough to have 
a good man, we can lay out enough 
work to keep him busy during our 
absence, but if not, then we can, as 
a rule, arrange with a neighbor to 
keep his eye on things for us in ex- 
change for work or a like service for 
him. 

The next important question, Can 
we afford a vacation? I should rath- 
er say, Can we afford to go without a 
vacation? Personally, I wouldn’t 
give up my week’s holiday, if it cost 
me $50, instead of $10, for there is 
nothing equal to it for restoring the 
spirits, renewing our youth and giv- 
ing mind and body a complete rest. 
Then the children, how they do en- 
joy it, even laying out their plans a 
year ahead. 

How much will it cost? That de- 
pends largely on where one wishes to 
go and what is to be done. There 
are so many delightful ways of 
spending holidays that only a few 
suggestins can be given. There is 
no pleasanter way to spend a week 
in summer than in camping out by 
some woodsy lake or river. 


About twenty miles from the farm 


of a man of my acquaintance is a 
beautiful lake surrounded by woods 








and high hills. Here the owner of 
the property, some years ago, built a 
log-cabin with five rooms—two bed 
chambers, a  dining-room, kitchen 
and a large living room, all on the 
one floor. This he rents, simply fur- 
nished, for a dollar a day. Here year 
after year my friend goes with his 
family of four and a friend or two. 
They drive over from the farm, and 
once during the week a trip is made 
to see how things are running at 
home. The lake is full of pickerel, 
and the woods of delicious berries. 
A cow is a part of the outfit, and 
with the rest of the provisions is tak- 
en up from the farm. So for seven 
dollars my friend and his family 
have a jolly outing. 


Another delightful trip can be 
made by driving through the coun- 
try, stopping for the night at farm- 
houses. This gives one a chance to 
see not only a lot of new and inter- 
esting country, but how others farm. 
Of course with a large family this 
would be impracticable. For two, 
the cost, including feed for horses 
and lodging, would not average over 
three dollars a day. In a trip of this 
kind great care should be taken to 
rub down the horses at night and to 
sponge their shoulders and legs with 
cold salted water. 


A canal boat trip is also interest- 
ing and inexpensive. Take some 
friends and provisions, and charter 
the boat for one way empty, return- 
ing by rail. Twenty miles will be a 
day’s journey with a good horse. The 
best way is to arrange to pass 
through towns and cities early in 
the morning, before the inhabitants 
are up, thus avoiding much delay. 
Such a trip will cost about one dollar 
a day apiece, but a number can go, 
and a very jolly trip will result. 


If the mountains attract one, good 
board can be had for seven dollars 
a week, where oftentimes the best 
of fishing and boating may be had. 
At the seashore, board will average 
ten dollars a week apiece, and extra 
for bathing. Oftentimes better rates 
are obtainable at places that are not 
so fashionable but just as interest- 
ing. 

The winter vacation will probably 
be a trip to some city like New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia. Here 





car fare must be reckoned in our ex- 
penses. In planning a trip to the 
city, better arrangements can be 
made by looking up a good boarding- 
house in a daily paper and engaging 
rooms beforehand. Horse or poul- 
try-show week is a good time for 
such a_ trip, for we can combine 
business with pleasure. 

If twenty-five dollars were put 
aside every year for a little trip, we 
should find it money well spent, and 
we wouldn’t have so much trouble 
keeping .the boys and girls with us. 
—-P. K. Edwards, in Country Gentle- 
man. 





Danger! Prevent Mosquitoes. 


Henry Beach Needham writes in 
The Country Calendar for Septem- 
ber: 

‘Because of the serious and often 
fatal inquiry it inflicts on man, the 
most dangerous animal known is the 
mosquito. Compared with the evil 
done by the insect pest, the cobra’s 
death-toll is small. This venomous 
serpent is found only in hot coun- 
tries, particularly in India, while 
mosquitoes know no favorite land 
or clime—unless it be Jersey. Artic 
explorers complain of them. In 
Alaska, it is recorded by a scientist 
that ‘mosquitoes existed in countless 
millions, driving us to the verge of 
suicide or insanity.’ A traveler on 
the north shore of Lake Superior, 
when the snow was several feet deep, 
and the ice on the lake five feet in 
thickness, relates that ‘mosquitoes 
appeared in swarms, literally black- 


ening the banks of snow in sheltered 


places.’ 

“As to the best methods to employ 
in ridding a country place, or any 
other region, of mosquitoes, the di- 
rections furnished by Dr. L. O. How- 
ard, the Government Entomologist, 
who has been a careful student of 
the problem since 1867, are of great 
value: - 

**Altogether, the most satisfac- 
tory ways of fighting mosquitoes are 
those which result in the destruction 
of the larvae or the abolition of their 
breeding-places. In not every local- 
ity are these measures feasible, but 
in many places there is absolutely 
no necessity for the mosquito annoy- 
ance. The three main preventive 
measures are the draining of breed- 
ing-places, the-introduction of small 
fish into fishless breeding-places, and 
the treatment of such pools with 
kerosene. These are three alterna- 
tives, any one of which will be effica- 
cious and any one of which may be 
used where there are reasons against 
the trial of the others. 

“*The quantity of kersene to be 
practically used, as shown by the 
writer’s experiments, is approximate- 
ly one ounce to fifteen square feet 
of water-surface, and ordinarily the 
application need not be renewed for 
one month..... On ponds of any 
size the quickest and most perfect 
method of forming a film of kero- 
sene will be to spray the oil over 
the surface of the water.’ ” 





Du Tell! 


To sec how little the old New 
England grandmother thinks when 
you are reading to her, I read the 
following account to an old Bedford 
woman from the’ Boston Herald. 
Holding the newspaper: bottom side 
up, I commenced: 

“Last night, yesterday. morning, 
about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
before breakfast, a hungry boy, 
about forty years old, bought a big 
custard for a_ levy, and threw it 
through a brick wall nine feet thick, 
and jumping over it, broke his right 
ankle off above his left knee, and 
fell into a dry mill pond and was 
drowned. About forty years after 
that, on the same day, an old cat 
had nine turkey gobblers; a high 





wind blew Yankee Doodle on a fry- 
ing, pan and killed a cow and two 
dead pigs at Boston, where a deaf 
and dumb man was talking to his 
Aunt Peter.” Whereupon the old 
lady, taking a long = breath, ex- 
claimed: 
“Du tell!” 





Made the Bear Work. 


Bill Winters is one of the heroes 
who uses his wit to save his strength. 
During a camping trip in the Maine 
woods Bill was easily the laziest 
man in the party. 

Finally his exasperated comrades 
told him that if he did not kill 
something besides time they would 
pack him. off home. 

The next morning Bill borrowed a 
rifle and went off up the mountain. 
Two hours later the men in camp 
saw Bill running down again as fast 
as he could come, and close behind 
him was a bear. The men watched 
the chase with loaded rifles ready. 
On reaching camp Bill turned and 
shot the bear. 

When the men could stop laugh- 
ing, one of them said: ‘Bill, what 
on earth possessed you to run that 
distance, with the bear so close, 
when you might have killed him on 
the hill and saved your breath?” 

Bill smiled slowly. ‘‘What’s the 
use of killing a bear in the moun- 
tains and lugging him in, when you 
can run him in?’”’ he asked.—Boston 
Herald. 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 











r I INVITE YOU 
To Visit Our Modern Factory 


The Columbia latch-string is always out to our 
patrons and friends. I would like to have every 
reader of this paper visit our big, modern fac- 
tory, to see for himself, before the paint goes 
on, the honest _materials we are putting into 
our vehicles. I would like you to meet our 
skilled workmen. I would show you why our 
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Guaranteed 
Two Years 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 








$50 COLUMBIA 


is the best buggy ever offered by a dealer or 
manufacturer. yn can’tcalldrop mea postal 
card or letter, and I will write you personally, 

iving you some valuable hints on buggy build- 

ng; also some inside information on wheels— 
good and bad—printed in booklet form. Write 
me and I will send it, as well as our large cata- 
logue describing our 250 styles of Columbia 
Vehicles and Harness and fully explaining our 
liberal selling plan. 


J.J. Becker, Gen’! Mgr. 
COLUMBIA MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
806 Vandalia Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 


STENGILS 


lieu FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 














Manufacturers|/30 years experience provés we cut them : 


Mili Operators) right. We strive to exce! and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 


ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
ame Sox 34 mm ap ATLANTA, GA. ques 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 





All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


We welcome most cordially the re- 
turn of “Margaret,” our charming 
correspondent from the “land of 
flowers.”” We are confidently expect- 
ing the large number of Chatterers 
from Virginia, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina and other States where our pa- 
per is read and enjoyed. With our 
thousands of readers in these States, 
many ought to become members of 
our Circle. Write on just any sub- 
ject that may suit your fancy... It is 
refreshing and helpful to have the 
ideas of men and women in the dif- 
ferent sections of our country. Now 
do write us; we are a big family of 
co-workers for mutual benefit. We 
have no art critics. 

The Chatterers were slow to re- 
spond to our request for articles on 
canning, but we have an excelllent 
beginning this week from Mrs. A. C. 
S., and another good letter is already 
in hand for our next issue. 

It gives us pleasure to welcome 
F. E. S. back into our circle—so glad 
that you are married and have the 
home nest and the birdlings. In the 
day-dawn of the universe our Father 
said: “It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make an help 
meet for him.” What else so happy 
as the little home with the good hus- 
band and the faithful wife in whom 
“the heart of her husband doth safe- 
ly trust’? We appreciate very much 
your support in our “bloodless bat- 
tle’? over education. You compre- 
hend the situation in its broad sig- 
nificance. We almost envy you, Mar- 
garet, your home on the Manatee, 
The quaint old home among the clam- 
bering vines would be a pleasant re- 
treat for awhile from the busy world. 
There is nothing more splendid than 
an allamanda vine with its broad, 
glossy leaves and clusters of bell- 
shaped, yellow flowers. The variety 
called Williamsii makes a fine pot 
plant. I remember most pleasantly a 
happy visit to your section and wish 
all our readers could have this joy. 
You must write us again soon; your 
letter is practical and excellent. 

AUNT MARY. 





An Advocate of Compulsory Educa- 
tion. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—How can I re- 
main silent longer when you are in 
the midst of such a battle almost 
alone? I know I am a poor marks- 
man, but think it time more were 
enlisting on your side, and I believe 
there are others who will. In this 
week’s paper Search Ward spoke of 
the children who did not attend 
school because their “parents were 
not in sympathy with the system.” 
Really, this is the class whom I think 
compulsory education would benefit 
most, because their children’s minds 
need training and should be prepared 
for life’s duties. Those parents are 
not doing their duty when they let 
those precious little lives grow up 
in ignorance, while if they sent them 
to school and gave them a certain 
amount of education they might 
make noble men and women. 

I know of little children in our 
immediate neighborhood who do not 
attend school. Why? Simply be- 
cause their parents are not interested 
in their welfare enough to compel 
them to go; therefore there should 
be a law to force those parents to 
send their children. 

We have laws that compel the 
parents to pay tax to support the 
schools. Why not a law to make 
them receive what they pay for? 

Hurrah! for Compulsory Education 
—not that we are desirous to see 
compulsion in any form; but we must 





do something for the children of to- 
day. 
I am glad you spoke of making 


.provision for the proposed law—com- 


pulsory education, as it would seem 
rather hard to send a tiny tot of six 
two and three miles to school during 
the winter, though I think six years 
is too young to start a child to school 
and expect it to attend regularly. 

Mother did not start either of he: 
children to school until we could 
read, and I think it useless to send 
them until they know the alphabet. 
Of course, it would be impossible 
to make that a law for there are so 
many parents who are not capable 
of teaching their children that much. 

I did not ask permission to enter, 
as this is not my first letter; but it 
has been so long since I last wrote 
that I doubt if any of the Chatterers 
or even Aunt Jennie would remember 
me, for when I wrote before I was 
a light-hearted school-girl; since 
then I have added ‘‘Mrs.”’ to my name 
and now have a home of my own 
with children to rear and to make 
true men and women. Therefore did 
I especially enjoy E. C. O.’s letter, 
and your excellent advice in connec- 
tion with it. I hope to read other 
letters from those in favor of com- 
pulsory education, also from those 
who do not like it—for there must 
be opposition to make almost any- 
thing reach its best. 

MRS. F. E. S. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





A Beautiful Old Home in: Flowery 
Florida. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I want to say 
that I, for one, am in favor of com- 
pulsory education. I would like for 
every child to have a “‘square deal,”’ 
though so few get it. 

I believe that it is right for chil- 
dren to work, but I think that it is 
a sin for them to have to work to the 
exclusion of all pleasure and chances 
of an education. 

The most of our readers are farm- 
ers. None of them would take a year 
old colt and plow him from sunrise 
to sunset; yet some men will make 
their children work as long as they 
do. 

Sincere deplores the fact that the 
men of her city are on the decline 
physically and advocates ‘putting 
their sons and daughters to work. I 
should like to know what their chil- 
dren will be if they have no chance 
to go to school and are worked till 
their bodies—naturally weak—are 
dwarfed and stunted. There are so 
many children that are so far from 
what God intended them to be that 
it is pitiful to look at them. 

A child is a many-sided being, and 
needs much acre and attention on the 
part of its parents to develop it as it 
should be, mentally, morally, -and 
physically. 

The women of Sincere’s city are— 
well, there’s no use talking. There 
are some circumstances under which 
I would work to support my husband: 
If he should become sick or maimed 
I should do my best to provide him 
every comfort, but I would not be 
hampered in my work by taking on 
new responsibilities. If people can- 
not provide for their children they 
should not bring them here; for the 
world does not need more children, 
but better ones. 

I do not think Sarah Wood should 
have quoted that text as it is, but 
changed it to read, that if any make 
not his children provide he is worse 
than an infidel! 

There is so much that could be 
written on this subject and I am 
so unequal to the task that I will 
say no more, but tell of a pleasant 
day I spent this week at old house 
with dormer windows, set in the 
midst of an orange grove. 

We entered the grove over a bridge 
that spans a little creek, whose sides. 
are lined with most luxuriant vegeta- 





tion so different from the surround- 
ing country. I noticed one fern at 
the bottom that was four or five feet 
tall. There was a broad drive from 
this bridge up to the house through 
tall citrus trees. The front and sides 
of the old house were covered in 
jessomines, roses, allamandas and 
other vines. One end was given over 
to a most beautiful allamanda_ that 
reached above the second-story win- 
dow and was one mass of golden 
blooms. Close up against one end 
were massed plumbago with its 
wreath of delicate pale blue flowers 
—lilacs, roses, oleanders and others. 
One large royal poinciana in _ full 
bloom stood close to the house. There 
is no flower I ever saw can rival the 
poinciana in its beautiful color. At 
the back it was a wilderness of grape 
vines, quavas, peaches, and plums, 
with several large palms and a thick- 
et of hamboo that reached to an 


amazing height. There were no 
hibeseus or cannas, and a Florida 
home seems’ incomplete without 


them and bananas, 

There are a few such beautiful 
places around here, the others are 
ugly. It takes so long to get them 
started and annuals do not do very 
well as they are apt to be either 
drowned or burnt up. 

MARGARET. 

Manteo Co., Fla. 





Our First Canning Article. 


Dear Aunt Mary: According to 
your request of last week, I will 
give to your readers my method of 
canning fruit in glass cans. 

I use the Mason cans and always 
try to have good rubbers, and if they 
are not good ones, I use two rubbers 
on one can. Then, too, if my lids 
have become rough or bent I bny 
new lids. 

Now as to the canning. First. I 
have my cans all washed well and 
turned down to drain on a table, but 
my lids I put near the stove so as to 
have them thoroughly dry. Then | 
put on my fruit in a granite kettle 
with just enough water to start it 
boiling; then I stir the fruit often 
but very carefully, so as not to tear 
up the fruit, until it nearly reaches 
the boiling point. Then I put a lid 
on my kettle and let the juice of the 
fruit boil up just a minute; next 
slip the kettle to the side of the 
stove (where the fruit will keep 
warm but not boil). I then wring 
a large coarse towel out of cold waver 
and wrap the can entirely in this 
ani then procee? to put in the fruit. 
i pack the fruit some as I put it in 
to exclude the air, and when I get 
the can about full I put on the rub- 
ber und then fill the can just as long 
as I can make a piece lie on top. 
This excludes all the air that may 
be in the lid and as you screw down 
the lid, the juice will run over on 
every side but your towel will catch 
it, and so will not burn your fingers. 





Then if possible I have some one to 
hold the can while I take a dry cloth 
and fasten the lid on tightly as I can 
with my hand. 

I never use a wrench. I have been 
canning this way for years and never 
lose a can, and some may think the 
cans will break wrapped in a cold 
towel, but they will net. The towel 
is to be wrung out of cold water for 
every can. Then when you wish to 
open a can, if you will stand the 
can on the lid in warm water for sev- 
eral minutes, you will have no trou- 
ble opening it. MRS. A. C. S. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


B. & B. 


Wash Goods. 








Big lot of shelf-emptying to be 
done in Wash Goods—thousand 
pieces choice goods to be sold— 
cut the prices to do it. 

20,000 yards I5c. and 2oc. 
American Woven Striped Dress, 
Waist and Shirt Madras Ging- 
hams, assorted colors, loc. 

35c. and 4oc. Printed Moussel- 
ines, the season’s choicest Wash 
Goods—exquisite printings and 
color combinations—all on white 
grounds, 25c. 

Prettier and better Wash Goods 
than a quarter of a dollar has 
bought this summer. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Kille every fly it 








atrikes, when either of 
-° Our patent sprayers is used; 
: keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures ali sores, prevents con- 
B&W) tagious diseases; used by 
-p same dairymen since 1885, 
pl - — it protects cows in 
+ _ Nl pasture from all insect pests 
again’ onger than any imitation.: 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. 11 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
for Impreved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. @1 returned if 
cows not protected. Free Booklet describes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. 
Shoo-Fly Mfe. 0.,1026 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
~—-==~" knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 
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MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, 


INININANIN ANAL LOLA LN NN 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 


ma. and the other six. 
we 86s This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

ualities and great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the 
“KA VORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guarantéed‘to'/be"' perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and full 
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“LEADER” and 
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34,000 IN USE. - 
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“‘“WHAT’S THE NEWS ?’’ 


WHAT'S THE NEWS?”? | 


SECRETARY TAFT’S ADDRESS TO REPUBLII- 
CANS. 


A speech which attracted National attention 
was that of Secretary of War -William H. Taft de- 
livered at Greensboro last week. Not only was it 
an able presentation of National Republican poli- 
cies, but Mr. Taft spokg with a blunt, straight- 
forward frankness about the causes that have 
hindered the growth of the Republican Party in 
the South. Coming to the North Carolina State 
Convention at a time when two rival factions 
were fighting for control with tiger-like fury, his 
remarks were susceptible of local and immediate 
application, and they were doubly significant in 
view of the fact that in what he said Mr. Taft re- 
fiected the very positive views of his chief and 
political model, Mr. Roosevelt. Said Mr. Taft: 


“T do not wish to seem ungracious, but I must 
be candid. In my judgment, the Republican 
Party of North Carolina would be much stronger 
as a voting party if all the Federal offices were 
filled by Democrats. Of course I cannot deny that 
a wish to fill public office is an honorable aspira- 
tion, whether by appointment or election, but 
when all hope of choice by the people is abandon- 
ed, and everything is given over to influencing a 
distant appointing power to choose particular men 
to perform official functions in a community po- 
litically hostile to those men, the result is not 
good for the men or the community. The struggle 
for Federal political office produeing, as it does, 
jealousies and strifes and disappointments, para- 
lyzes united effort to make the party strong at the 
polls and worthy of suceess. The men upon whose 
change of vote success in the election depends are 
not particularly interested in the success of one 
faction or another, but they are interested that 
their votes shall be cast for those candidates for 
local and State offices whose character, devotion 
to duty, intelligence and ability will assure good 
local and State government, and for those repre- 
sentatives in the National Congress who will 
faithfully and courageously carry out the high 
principles of the National Republican Party with 
a due regard to the particular interests of the dis- 
trict and State they represent. As long, however, 
as the Republican Party in the Southern States 
shall represent little save a factional chase for 
Federal offices in which business men and men 
of substance in the community have no desire to 
enter and in the result of which they have no 
interest, we may expect the present political con- 
ditions of the South to continue.”’ 

ee 
THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. 


Whether it indicates growing strength for the 
party, or whether the increased numbers were 
due merely to the desire of each faction to bring 
out its full strength, we do not know: anyhow the 
fact remains that the North Carolina Republican 
Convention in Greensboro was very largely attend- 
ed, every county in North Carolina being repre- 
sented. Nor were there any negro delegates: as 
was the case two years ago, only white men were 
on the floor. But these white men were furious 
fighters, every man a howling partisan of either 
Blackburn or Adams, the hard-fought contest end- 
ing at last in a vote of Adams 476, Blackburn 
£97, Harris 84—-whereupon Mr. Blackburn, ac- 
cepting defeat gracefully, moved that the election 
of Spencer B. Adams as State Chairman be made 
unanimous. Mr. Blackburn will have a hard 
fight for re-election as Congressman, and he is 
doubtless quite ready for peace as a means of 
winning the aid of the State party organization. 
Fix-Judge R. M. Douglas was named for Corpora- 
tion Commissioner. 





The platform adopted (1) endorses the Roose- 
velt administration; (2) “insists, that every coun- 
ty and every town should be allowed to determine 
for itself by vote the question of whether, and, if 
so, how whiskey shall be sold in its limits as well 
as who shall hold its offices, and that they shall, 
none of them, be appointed by the Legislature 
or justices of the peace of any other authority;” 
(3) favors better public schools and a reforma- 
tory; (4) denounces the present Corporation 
Commission as ‘‘a laughing-stock;’’ and (5) favors 
restriction of foreign immigration, the Appala- 
chian Park, etc., etc. Quite a novel and almost 
unthought-of proposition was presented by Con- 
gressman Blackburn who proposed ‘‘that the Leg- 
islature submit a Constitutional Amendment 
which will move up the expiration of the grand- 
father clause of the Constitution from 1908 to 
1920”—that is, extend for twelve years the time 
when whites as well as blacks must stand the 
educational test for voting. This ‘may be good 
politics; but is it well to let the white boy think 
himself safe whether he goes to school or not, 
while we spur the negro forward with this great 
incentive to education? 

5 
JUSTICE FOR ROJESTVENSKY AND DREYFUS. 


Two notable trials ended in Europe last week— 
the trial of Admiral Royestvensky of Russia, and 
that of Lieutenant Dreyfus of France. It has 
been several years since the Dreyfus trial attract- 
ed the attention of the civilized world, but it has 
been only a few months since Admiral Rojest- 
vensky was known to us all as fighting an earnest 
but losing fight in the Sea of Japan. But be- 
cause he lost, Russia barbariously proceeded to 
try him—and though he is acquitted, four of his 
assistants are sentenced to be shot. One bright 
feature which gives some relief to the picture is 
the message sent by Rojestvensky’s Japanese op- 
ponent who testified that the Russian soldier did 
all that a man could be expected to do. 

The trial of Dreyfus has been long drawn out: 
it has covered what should have been the best 
years of the ill-fated captain’s life. A captain in 
the French Army, a Jew, there was racial preju- 
dice against him, and he was found guilty ten 
years ago or more of selling secret military docu- 
ments to Germany; disgraced and imprisoned on 
Devil’s Island until the manifest injustice of his 
punishment divided France into factions and won 
Dreyfus the sympathy of foreign peoples; then 
followed a new trial, which freed him but did not 
recognize his innocence or restore him to his rank 
in the army, as has now been done. It is to be 
hoped that the rumors that he is also to be pro- 
moted, are true. It would be but a poor apology 
on the part of the French Government for a great 
injustice done a guiltless man. 





GO TO THE FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


On another page we are publishing a list of 
I’armers’ Institutes to be held in our territory this 
month. We hope no farmer will overlook them. 
In this State the average attendance on the, Insti- 
tutes has more than doubled within the last five 
years, and this increased attendance but reflects 
the increased value of the Institute programs. 
The farmer who can attend and fails to do so, 
certainly cheats himself, and we hope that no 
member of The Progressive Farmer Family is so 
unprogressive as not to appreciate the great work 
the Department of Agriculture is doing by send- 
ing these missionaries of profitable farming to all 
parts of the State. , 

In North Carolina we have an innovation this 
year in the Women’s Institutes, which are to held 
in connection with the regular Institutes at a num- 
ber of places, the full list appearing elsewhere. 
We especially urge that the farmers’ wives and 
daughters make every effort to get the benefit of 
this departure in their behalf, and show their ap- 
preciation by giving the speakers large crowds at 
every appointment. Cooking and other house- 





hold matters will be.discussed by competent lady 
speakers, while other authorities will tell how 
to make money with the dairy and poultry yard. 

We hope that Mrs. Farmer will see that Mr. 
Farmer attends the Institute nearest him, and that 
she will insist on going with him in every case 
where a Women’s Institute is to be held. More- 
over, the young people—boys and girls over six- 
teen years of age—ought to attend these meet- 
ings. There is no better way of teaching them 
that there is something more in farming than 
mere drudgery, no better way of giving them the 
inspiration that comes from applying knowledge 
to their every-day work. 





THE VIRGINIA FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


We regret very much that an unexpected de- 
velopment at the last minute prevented our hay- 
ing a representative of The Progressive Farmer 
at the Virginia State Farmers’ Institute in Roan- 
oke last week. But for this, we should have had 
a full report for this issue. It was a very suc- 
cessful session, the attendance Wednesday reach- 
ing high-water mark with nearly a thousand of 
the Old Dominion’s best farmers on the grounds. 
The program was superb, and we expect Prof. 
Soule to review the addresses at some length in 
next week’s Progressive Farmer. The old officers 
were re-elected for another year as_ follows: 
President, J. Hoge Tyler, East Radford; First 
Vice-President, T. O. Sands, Burkeville; Second 
Vice-President, John T. Cowan, Cowan’s Mills; 
Secretary, Andrew M. Soule, Blacksburg; Assist- 
ant Secretary, J. M. Williams, Roanoke. 

Among the notable resolutions adopted was one 
favoring the promotion of immigration from 
Northern Europe; another favoring larger ex- 
penditures for improving public roads and publi: 
schools; and another denouncing trusts, and de- 
claring a boycott against the International Har- 
vester Company, advising farmers to purchase its 
kinds of machinery from independent companies. 
The work of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


and especially that of Prof. Soul’s department, was_ 


warmly endorsed. 





THE FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 


Our Dr. Butler has so admirably reported the 
spirit and salient features of the North Carolina 


| Farmers’ Convention held last week as to leave 


little more to be said unless we should attempt a 
detailed report—and that might fill the paper, the 
Convention at times splitting itself into sections, 
then coming together again like a jointed snake, 
but at the time enjoying addresses which we 
should like to discuss here. Most of these, how- 
ever, will be printed in The Progressive Farmer 
later. 

Of the things which Dr. Butler neglects to say 
in his article, one is that he was chosen Secretary 
for the ensuing year, along with Mr. Ashley Horne 
aus President—and that is a team which insures 
success. 

As President of the Dairymen’s Convention, 
Mr. Rom H. Gower, another Johnston man, was 
unanimously elected, and Mr. J. C. Kendall was 
chosen as Secretary-Treasurer for another term. 
The dairymen had a good meeting, and Mr. Gower 
and Mr. Kendall will no doubt make the Associa- 
tion even more useful than heretofore. 

Dr. Butler grows rightly enthusiastic over the 
Women’s Section, but he does not name the of- 
ficers chosen, these being: Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 
Raleigh, President; Mrs. C. N. Allen, Wake Coun- 
ty, First Vice-President; Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Wil- 
son County, Second Vice-President; Mrs. Walter 
Grimes, Secretary-Treasurer. Board of Directors: 
Mrs. F. P. Tucker, Raleigh, Chairman; Miss Viola 
Roddie, Nash County; Mrs. M. M. McLeod, Robe- 
son County; Mrs. W. B. Wilson, Chatham County. 

Perhaps the most spirited of the departmental 
meetings was that of the tobacco growers at 
which addresses were made by Mr. E. J. Ragsdale, 
Col. J. Bryan Grimes, Col. J. S. Cuningham, Mr. 
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T. N. Allen, and others. Messrs. Ragsdale and 
Grimes were emphatic in urging the necessity of 
going to work at once to organize the tobacco 
farmers, and as a result of their efforts, a meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ State Protective Association 
is called to assemble in Raleigh, July 26th. There 
should be a large attendance. 

A number of important resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Convention, though we were glad to see 
it establish a right precedent in the beginning by 
refusing to consider any motion of a political na- 
ture. The Farmers’ Convention should not deal 
with any problems except those peculiarly affect- 
ing the interests of farmers as a class as contrast- 
ed with farmers as general members of the body 
politic. . Perhaps the most important resolution 
adopted was one clearly defining the policy which 
should be followed with regard to the fertilizer 
tonnage tax of the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture: 

“Whereas, the several departments of the A. & 
M. College ere supported by a tax on the general 
wealth of the State, the textile interests paying 
no special tax for the support of their depart- 
ment, the shops and factories no special tax for 
the support of the mechanical division; and, 

‘“‘Whereas, the fertilizer tax collected by the 
North Carolina Department of Agriculture is a 
special and supplementary tax collected from the 
farmers only, and should be used only in special 
and supplementary ways of promoting their inter- 
ests; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Convention most emphatically protests that 
the agricultural division of the College should be 
supported, as are the other departments, from the 
Treasury of the State; that agricultural education 


_ is entitled to the some healthful nurture from the 


general Commonwealth as is textile education or 
mechanical education, and that in no case should 
any of the fertilizer tax, a special tax on the work: 
ing farmers of the State, be used for any purpose 
except to further aid and supplement agricultural 
advancement after the farmers of the State re- 
ceive for their business the same support and 
consideration that other interests receive.” 





SOME GOOD THINGS COMING. 


We generally execute our plans with such 
quickness that there is little opportunity to advise 
our readers in advance, but we happen to be able 
at this time to mention several excellent articles 
for which the readers should be on the lookout. 

In the first place, we do not propose to let up 
on the stock swindle so long as tens of thousands 
of farmers in The Progressive Farmer’s territory 
are humbugged by this miserable fraud. We not 
only wish to protect our own readers, but we wish 
to keep up the agitation and continue the expos- 
ure until all the farmers within the sphere of our 
influence come to an understanding of the situa- 
tion. Nearly all other farm papers prefer to keep 
quiet about this fraud and so save themselves the 
thousands of dollars which they get (and which 
we might share, if we would) for advertising 
these mixtures. In continuation of our own cru- 
sade, however, we expect to begin printing in a 
week or two an even more thorough and exhaus- 
tive treatment of the matter than that made by 
Dr. Butler in our columns last winter. Mr. Tilden 
Sempers is the author of the articles to which we 
refer, and he takes up the record of nearly every 
Experiment Station in the country to prove his 
contention that the stock food business, on the 
whole, is nothing more nor less than a collossal 
and shameless robbery of the farmer. 

We hope that none of our readers missed the 
article, ‘No Mosquitoes, No Malaria,’’ we had a 
week or two ago from Dr. R. H. Lewis. In an 
early issue of The Progressive Farmer he will 
zive us another article on ‘“The Prevention of Ty- 
rhoid Fever.” The waste of human life resulting 
from the ravages of these two diseases is so ap- 
palling that we feel we cannot do our readers a 
better service than by bringing to their attention 
the views of such an authority as Dr. Lewis. 
These letters admirably supplement the occasional 
health articles furnished us by our invaluable cor- 
respondent, Dr. H. F. Freeman. 





Nor has The Progressive Farmer’s interest in 
good schools ever abated one jot or tittle. And 
the next step in our educational advance, in our 
judgment, is the township high school. This will 
be of incalculable benefit to the State, and especi- 
ally to the country people; and we propose to do 
our part in hastening its coming. Prof. R. D. W. 
Connor, Assistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has promised to prepare for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer a series of articles on this sub- 
ject, and we have no doubt that his explanations 
of the plan will win it a great many advocates. 

The need of better roads is also one of our 
never-failing hobbies, and the greatest discovery 
in good roads. making in our day is the split-log 
drag. This can’ be used only on clay roads, but 
on all such it is an astonishing success. Already 
doing wonders in the West, we look for it to 
spread as rapidly in the South as did the rura} 
free delivery of mails after its coming here from 
the West. We have two articles on the split-log 
drag to be printed in early numbers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

Next week Col. F. A. Olds will give us an arti- 
cle on the opportunities for money-making in 
small industries—bees, goats, silk worms, herbs, 
leather, pecanegrowing, etc., etc. 

A little later, moreover, Dr. W. J. McLendon is 
to write on field selection of cottonseed; Prof. A. 
M. Soule will tell ‘‘Why the Farmer Should Go to 
An Agricultural College;’’ Mr. S. H. Hobbs will 
write on the need of a State stock law, and Mr. 
A. C. Green on why the crop lien law should be 
repealed—but then, we must not let the read@r in- 
to all our secrets. Watch for these features. 





MR. C. F. KOONCE. 


At each of the Farmers’ Institutes held in North 
Carolina there will be some representative of The 
F'rogressive Farmer to distribute sample copies 
and receive subscriptions, and our readers may 
carry renewals and new subscriptions to the Insti- 
tute with this assurance. With one party of In- 
stitute workers we shall have our regular travel- 
ing agent, Mr. C. F. Koonce, whom we commend 


to “our folks.’”’ Mr. Koonce is a man of character, 
aggressiveness and _ enterprise, farm bred, and 
with several years’ experience in newspaper work 
in Eastern North Carolina. Although he has 
worked for us heretofore, this is his first cam- 
paign in the field in behalf of our paper, and we 
bespeak for him the hearty co-operation of all our 
subscribers. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE FARMERS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 

Editor Poe has asked for our impressions of 
the Farmers’ Convention held in Raleigh last 
week. The number in attendance was too small, 
but the earnest, hopeful spirit which seemed to 
inspire those present was the one prominent feat- 
ure of the Convention. If certain features failed 
to come up to expectation, which was rare, there 
was no discouragement apparent, but instead, a 
hopeful determination to exert every effort to do 
better next year. 

as 

There was but one serious fault to the meet- 
ings. It is true that this fault is very common 
in farmers’ meetings, but it is none the less ob- 
sectionable on that account. We refer to the dis- 
position of too many speakers to strive for oratori- 
cal and sentimental effect rather than to instruct. 
Speaker after speaker wasted much valuable time 
in reiterating old and familiar facts and senti- 
ments regarding the fertility of our soil, the per- 
fection of our climate, the limitless resources of 
our State, the sublimity of the farmer’s calling, 
the glorious achievements in history of our people, 
the bravery and chilvary of our manhood and the 
beauty of our women. 

This is all good and true, but the politicians and 
other professional orators have in the past, and 
may be depended upon in the future, to give the 





dear people a sufficiency of this sort of stuff, and 
therefore at such a meeting the speakers should 
give a minimum of sentiment and gush and a 
mnaximum of facts and information. 

In glowing terms of truth the orators have for 
vears been telling us what we are and what we 
can do, and it seems now about time they told us 
“how to do things.’’ This glorifying, gush type 
of speaking has been ‘‘woked to the limit’’—let 
us have a change to something more useful before 
it becomes nauseating. 

- & 

What a treat those women who failed to attend: 
the women’s meetings missed. I also want to 
congratulate the few men _ who had sense and 
“nerve” enough to attend one of these practical, 
common-sense meetings. There was no surfeit of 
thread-bare sentiment and weak oratory in these 
meetings. Take, for instance, the taik of Dr. 
Delia-Dixon Carroll on ‘Home Nursing.” <A 
plain, clear-cut, practical, and -withal, scientific 
talk on a common-sense subject. It was simply a 
gem in the line of instructive speaking. Then, 
again, the practical paper of Mrs. Walter Grimes 
on the practical subject of ‘Small Economies.” No 
tine was lost:in an attempt to ‘show off,” but 
instead, the object seemed to be to give ideas, to 
help. 

The writer only heard one other address, and it 
Was one full of beautifully expressed ideas on the 
subject of ‘‘Co-operation of Mother and Teacher,”’ 
by Miss Viola Boddie. 

Ladies! the writer begs permission right now 
for the privilege of forming one of your aduience 
at your next meeting. 


& 
B. H. Rawl, Dairy Expert, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture, a native of South Carolina, is of the 
sledge-hammer type of speakers, but his talk be- 
fore the dairymen was full of practical, common- 
sense advice and facts. It was scientific because 
practical, and none the less practical because sci- 


entific. 
& 


The speech of the new President, Ashley Horne, 
of Clayton, secured his election because of its 
force and evident honesty. 

st 

The length of the speech by R. W. Livermore 
on ‘“‘The Cotton Situation” did not seem to lessen 
its effect. It was universally conceded to have 
been a great speech. 

x 

For speeches full of good hard sense mixed with 
a liberal amount of humor, those by A. C. Green, 
of Wake, were in a class by themselves. 

x 

The corn talks were easily first in the interest 
they aroused. C. B. Williams, with a talk on the 
“Breeding and Selecting of Seed Corn,” and R. 
W. Scott on “Corn: A Crop For All Farmers,” 
furnished the material for a lively discussion 
which, while showing a great diversity of opinion, 
also showed the necessity for education on what 
constitutes the most desirable qualities in varieties 
of corn. When the size of the ear and the per- 
centage of corn to cob are regarded as more im- 
portant than the yield of shelled corn per acre, 
there is need for further discussion. This discus- 
sion of corn also furnished an opportunity for de- 
ciding whether several years’ tests of a large num- 
ver of varieties, under similar conditions when 
measuring and weighing are accurately done are 
of as much value as one or two observations of two 


or three varieties, grown during different seasons 
und where guessing takes the place of scales in 
determining yields. . 

wt 


There is not one dull or disagreeable moment 
in a meeting where C. C. Moore presides. His 
own good humor and energy is imparted to the 
audience, and the supply never fails. 


a 


Let every one who enjoyed this Convention and 
got help from it start right now to do his best to 
double the attendance and value of the one next | 
year. TAIT BUTLER. 

















































































































PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXXI.—A_ Citizen’s Duties. 





No. 31 of a Series of Articles on ‘Law for Farmers,’’ prepared a jor 


The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, former 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


‘ It is of most frequent occurrence 
to hear citizens of our free Republic, 
in private and publicly, acknowledge 
their ignorance of that subject which 
they call the law. To many, that sci- 
ence is regarded, if not as a trap for 


‘the unwary, at least as a mystery too 
-deep for them to unravel. The law 
does not seem to present itself to 
them as simple rules which they 
themselves, through their represen- 
tatives, have prescribed for the pro- 
tection of their natural rights and 
the regulation of their civil conduct. 
Such a state of things is bad enough 
under despotic governments; but 
there is no excuse for it among peo- 
ple who live under free institutions. 
Civil or political liberty is the chief 
‘object and purpose of our written 
Constitutions. This liberty, in its 
true sense, is the right which each 
and every citizen has of doing, with- 
out restraint, whatever the laws per- 
mit; and to render effective the end 
and: purpose. of 
there must .be general conformity 
to those just and fair rules of ac- 
tion which protect the weakest from 
the aggressions of the strongest. It 
‘cannot be denied that a respectable 
knowledge of the laws of afree coun- 
try, by its citizens, is necessary; nec- 
essary not only for the protection of 
property rights, but also for the pro- 
tection of the liberty of person. Of 
course, it is not meant to say that the 
farmer, or the business man, should 
become versed in the teclinicalities of 
the laws. That is a task too severe 
for many lawyers; yet, still, the un- 
professional citizen ought to have an 
understanding of the leading princi- 
ples of the laws relating to property 
“already accumulated, to contracts yet 
to be performed, and to the ordinary 
affairs of general business. Rome 
put the whole known world under 
her just, equal and certain laws, and 
the citizens, litigant of the conquered 
nations, were happy if they could get 
their cases carried by appeal from 
their own courts to those of the 
great conqueror. The Roman peo- 
ple had a pretty clear idea of the 
laws of their country; and the very 
boys were compelled to learn the 
tables by heart, as an indispensable 
» lesson, that their tender minds might 
be impressed with an early knowl- 
edge of the laws and constitution of 
their country. And to point a moral, 
it might not be far wrong to say that 
North Carolina could make no better 
investment than to judiciously apply 
some part of its taxes toward hav- 
ing the youth of proper age, in its 
State institutions of learning, taught 
such of the statutory law, and such 
of the principal features of the com- 
mon law, as would enable them in 
after life to draw their own con- 
tracts, prepare their own wills, ¢con- 
vey and buy real estate and examine 
the title thereto, to understand the 
principle of taxation, the criminal 
law, especially as to the numerous 
statutory offenses, bank discount, 
the law of negotiable instruments, 
the administration -of. estates, and a 
hundred other’ -practical - business 
matters. The young men who might 
receive such training would not only 
be greatly. benefited themselves, but 
they would be like lighted candles 
on a candlestick giving out light and 
knowledge to all around. 


A Citizen’s Public Duties. 


The former ones of these “Law 
Talks” have related to the property 
rights of the people and their domes- 
tic: relations—private concerns. In 


our government,. 





y Judge of 


this article the rights and duties of 
a public nature will be considered. 

In this list, probably that one of 
most concern, is jury service. At all 
regular terms of the Superior Courts 
(except those for the trial of civil 
cases exclusively) the names of all 
persons returned as jurors are writ- 
ten on bits of paper, put in’a box or 
hat, and drawn out by a child under 
ten years of age: the first eighteen 
drawn compose the grand jury for 
the court and the residue shall serve 
as petit jurors. The grand jury has 
in charge the commencement of 
criminal prosecutions by hearing the 
evidence offered by the State and the 
finding of bills of indictments. It 
is the duty of the grand jury, also, to 
visit the jail, county home and work- 
house; examine the same and report 
conditions to the court: and also 
to .present to the court the names of 
all -orphan children that have no 
guardian, or are not bound out to 
some trade or employment, as well 
as to inquire into any abuses or mis- 
management on the part of any guar- 
dian appointed by the court. 


Petit Jurors. 


Every. person,g properly qualified, 
is liable to be called on in the courts 
to serve as a petit juror—trier of the 
facts of a case.~ In that capacity he 
is relied upon to establish property 
rights, to estimate damages for in- 
juries to person, property or reputa- 
tion and to weigh and pass upon ac- 
cusations of crime. He is under 
oath to hear the evidence and to 
give a true verdict thereon. . The 
qualifications, generally speaking of 
jurors, grand and petit, are that they 
shall have paid their taxes for the 
year preceding their being selected 
by the County Commissioners, are 
of good moral character and of suffi- 
cient intelligence to perform the du- 
ties of the place. Tales jurors, and 
jurors summoned on a special venire, 
must be freeholders, and must not 
have served in the same court within 
two years next preceding such term 
of the court; that is, they are dis- 
qualified to serve, upon exception by 
either party. 


Justices of the Peace. 


And of a nature resembling the 
office of a juror may be mentioned 
that of a-justice of the peace. That 
office has become an important and a 
useful “one. Questions concerning 
the rights of property and the inves- 
tigation and punishment of crimes 
are in his jurisdiction; and he should 
have. a competent knowledge of the 
law, be impartial and firm in his 
judgments, and use his best efforts to 
maintain peace and good order in his 
neighborhood, to protect the peace- 
able and industrious and to discour- 
age vexatious prosecutions. 


Legislative Offices. 


There are those, also, who are am- 
bitious of representing their county 
or State in the legislative branch of 
the government. The ambition is a 
creditable one, for legislation is the 
noblest of sciences; and yet from the 
beginning it seems that no special 
qualifications have been required 
for the work. Blackstone in his day 
wrote: ‘“Indeed,. it -is - perfectly 
amazing that there should be no 
other state of life, no other occupa- 
tion, art or science in which some 
method of instruction is not looked 
upon as requisite, except only the 
science of legislation, the noblest and. 
most difficult, of any. Apprentice- 


ships are held necessary to almost 


every art, commercial or mechanical; 
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SUCCESSFUL TOOLS 


These Chisels have carved their way tofame. To-day, those who 
know tools pronounce the Keen Kutter the perfect Chisel Success. 
Tempered nearly to the handle; hand whetted; sharp and ready for 
use; handles of selected white hickory with leather heads. 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are gi] successful tools—tools that have won their way by hard, honest, true work, 
Every step in their success has been reached by sheer force of merit and quality. 
Keen Kutter Tools include—Saws, Chisels, Bits, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, 
Glass-cutters, I¢e-picks, and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools, For 37 years 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold under this mark and motto : 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Tool Book Free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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power wheel. 





DOTH mounted and unmounted double stroke full circle wrought iron 
Steel lined box. 
strong, heavy press that will do good work. Sold at a reasonable price. 


If no agent in your town write to 


Not a light, cheap press, but a 
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many sizes and 


have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
no other steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 


separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizon etc, 
Leffel Engines are noted for their ~— “ sara 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
cata.og with all details and investigate fully before buying. 





dely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 














a long course of reading and study 
must form the divine, the physician 
and the practical professor of the 
laws; but every man of superior 
fortune thinks himself born a legis- 
lator.”’ 


Miscellaneous Public Duties. 


The various public officers of the 
counties, sheriffs, Clerks of the Su- 
perior Court, Register of Deeds, con- 
stables, county commissioners, etc., 
etc., are each and all selected on ac- 
count of supposed fitness on their 
parts for the discharge of their du- 
ties and they enter under an oath for 
their proper discharge. 

All able-bodied male eitizens of the 
State between the ages of twenty-one 
and forty-five years (who are citi- 
zens of the United States) are liable 
to do duty in the militia, except those 
who may be averse to bearing arms 
from religious scruples. 

“All able-bodied male persons be- 
tween the ages of eighteen years and 
forty-five years (between twenty-one 
years and forty-five years in Colum- 
bus and Tyrrell Counties) shall be 


. required. under the provisions of this 


chapter to work on the public roads, 
except the members of the Board of 
Supervisors of Public Roads; but no 


< e 





person shall be compelled to work 
more than six days in any one year, 
except in cases of damage resulting 
from a storm: Provided, that ten 
days, instead of six days, shall be 
the limit as to the counties west of 
the Blue Ridge.’’ (Sec. 2725, Re- 
visal of 1905.) 

The practical operation of this 
law in several sections of the State 
has developed great dissatisfaction. 
On its face, the statute may read 
fair; but when the character of our 
population is taken into considera- 
tion, an unjust burden has been 
placed upon the shoulders of the 
laboring classes and those who do 
not own land or teams. The present 
statute is in nowise different, in 
principle, from those that have been 
steadily in force from the beginning 
in this State. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





We want a Bible and we want a 
Christ to tell us what is duty.—Mac- 
laren. 





Do not be ashamed of Him in a 
crooked and perverse generation.— 
Maclaren. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL IN THE 40's. 


No. 3 of Arachel’s Remniscences. 


Messrs. Editors: Before speaking 
of the school days in the forties, a 
few words concerning some of the 
methods of. teaching used in the pre- 
ceding decade might be appropriate: 

There was little effort or time 
spent in explanation of the lesson or 
the smoothing over of some of the 
rough places. It was the era of les- 


* son-hearing instead of teaching. Real 


teachers were few. Generally the 
teacher carefully kept the book open 
at the lesson,-and frequently consult- 
ed its pages to verify the pupil’s an- 
swer. This is simply abominable. 
We find a few, even nowadays, who 
never prepare a lesson but depend on 
the open book. This is found to be 
*the case, to a very great extent now, 
among our Sunday-school teachers. 
He or she who is not full of the les- 
son cannot impart the instruction in 
it. He is a wooden figure-head. 

In October, 1839, we went to Ra- 
leigh to live. And there, during the 
remainder of my academic course, I 
was a pupil of four teachers, to wit, 
Robert Gray, John Y. Hicks, Mr. 
Bigelow and Jefferson M. Lovejoy. 

These four men were as different 
in their methods of teaching as they 
differed in personal appearance. But 
two of them were exponents of the 
new Lancastrian system of discipline, 
and the other two were out spoken 
and painstaking (also painsmaking), 
close followers of the old-fashioned 
rod method. 


One of the disciples of Lancaster 
was a negative follower and shrank 
from the energy and muscular exer- 
tion required in inflicting deserved 
corporal punishment, not caring to 
pursue this plan from any desire of 
pursuing a specific system. The oth- 
er follower of Lancaster adopted this 
painless method of instruction from 
a decided conviction of its being the 
best way of cultivating a frame of 
mind in the student that would ren- 
der it more teachable. 

Mr. Robert Gray (we rascally boys, 
though heartily loving the gentle old 
soul, always spoke of him as Old Bob 
Gray) did not adopt his peculiar 
methods of teaching and discipline 
from a study or practice of American 
methods. So that really a descrip- 
tion of his practice of teaching would 
throw very little light, if any, upon 
the school methods of that decade, 
from 1840 to 1850. He was the only 
school teacher that I have’ ever 
known who enjoyed the most en- 
viable distinction of being not only 
highly respected but truly loved by 
almost every one of his pupils. 

He was a native of Ireland—and, 
by the way, during that fearful fam- 
ine year (1847, I believe) in Ireland, 
was a potent factor -in collecting 
money and provisions in this country, 
which he safely forwarded to his suf- 
fering fellow countrymen. 


I was one of his pupils in 1842-’43. 
The late Seaton Gales, son of Weston 
R. Gales, one of the founders (or son 
of the founder) of the Raleigh Reg- 
ister, was one of Mr. Gray’s students 
while I was there. Seaton’s disposi- 
tion, in one respect, resembled his 
teacher’s very closely; for he was 
kindness and gentleness personified. 
He was then a grown man, preparing 
to enter the university. The four 
finest readers that I ever heard were 
Dr. Hawks, rector of Trinity Church, 
New York; Bishop Atkinson of.the 
Diocese of North Carolina; Hon. 
Hugh’ Y. Waddell, father of Col. A. 
M. Waddell; and Seaton Gales. Ev- 
ery Friday afternoon we had decla- 
mations and compositions. In this 
part of school work Gales was a 
prince. But in the short days of 
winter these exercises were post- 
poned and Seaton was elected as 
reader. -Mr.._Gray—left it to a vote. 
of the s¢hool: whether we would §de- 
claim or listen to a reader or a story. 
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The difference between good and poor wheat crops is caused by 
+ 


POTASH 


A fertilizer is not complete unless it contains ample Potash; anything short of that 
gives poor yields. Wheat cannot thrive on food lacking that ‘element which it most 
needs, consequently, a fertilizer lacking the necessary Potash starves your grains. 

__ Farmers are realizing these facts more and more. They are enriching their 
soil at the Fall planting with Potash, and reaping better and more profitable yields. 


Our books on farming are sent free on request, to show you how poor farms have been made to pay, and how 
good farms have been made better. There isn’t a farmer in the country.who can read them without profit. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York, or 22% So. Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 













The boys always chose Seaton Gales, 
with a whoop. And, gathered in a 
circle close around the hot stove, 
we had a treat that falls to the lot of 
few school boys in this life. The 
Arabian Nights was our choice; for it 
was left to a vote to select the story. 
iiappy days— soon passed—never 
forgotten. 

The next teacher, for only one 
vevr, was John Y. Hicks, a represen- } 
tative instructor of the period. He 
made many improvements in the 
school furniture and we had comfort- 
able seats and desks that we little 
fellows could read from and write 
upon, without standing up. Mr. 
Hicks would help a fellow with a 
hard lesson—a strict disciplinarian, 
when he saw a case needing the rod; 
but he was not a close observer and 
many infringers of his law went ‘“un- 
whipped of justice.” 


It was in this school that I first 
became acquainted with the new- 
fashioned pen, made of steel, named 
Gillott’s (so-called yet). We had used 
the ‘‘gray goose quill,’’ up to this 
time. Also wide-bottomed ink-stands 
came into use, four or five inches 
square, an inch thick, made of cork. 
It. was, like the Irishman’s game 
chicken (a muscovey drake), hard 
to upset—so we did not like them. 


$/—~ 
{ we 
Lead pencils came into school use, Bae -n WHITE 
but they were too costly for any boys nA in 
except a few whose fathers were f- Co ’ 0. a 
‘‘well off.”” My brothers and I used | FG. x wie” 
to melt lead’ and pour it into the | ® MADE FAS 


hollow point of a reed for a mould. 
This was a real, sure enough lead 
pencil; for the new kind was ot 

Why should you cling to the old 
methods of doing your work, when 
at a very small investment you 





Freit Trees te 


Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to thepeople at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexperience. 3,000,000 high class fruit trees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in U.S. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
growing free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. 2 CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 



















“Blakeslee”’ 


graphite, not lead. But we called it 
black lead—-we knew nothing about 
any ‘‘graphite.”’ 

Mr. Hicks used small, long keen 
switches, applied to back in winter 
and to legs in summer, the breeches’ 
legs being rolled up. Excuse the 
word “breeches,” for not one of us 
knew anything about ‘‘pantaloons” 
or “trousers.” We small boys alt 
wore checked aprons—and I was one 
proud boy the day that mother toox 
it off for good; for it was the first 
step toward manhood. 


Water was kept in a pail on a shelf 
in the school room. Every boy was 


can buy a small engine especially 
adapted to pumping, feed grind- 
ing, churning, corn shredding, and 
cane grinding. 

Write at once for prices on the 
‘“BLAKESLEE” FARMER'S ENGINE 
and ask for catalog @ of irrigation 
and spraying outfit. : 


White-Blakesle 
I took it out of my 


always thirsty! ULL Mfg 60., 


school room thirty sang ON ill mM aa Birmingham, Ala. 
. v7 |} . : 
AINE 





_ Lenoir Co., N. C. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 
Public Affairs. 


There is complete fusion between | annually there shall be three new 


Democrats and Lincoln Republicans 
in Pennsylvania. 


Hon. Wm. J. Bryan is being lion- 
ized in London, invitations pouring 
in upon him from distinguished 
officials. 


Thomas Taggart declined to testi- 
fy under oath in the French Lick 
Hotel investigation growing out of 
a raid on gamblers. 


The Virginia railroads are ignor- 
ing the two-cent mileage law which 
has just gone into effect in that State, 
and will test the constitutionality of 
the act. 


The American Minister to Guate- 
mala has been ordered back because 
the armies of Guatemala and Salva- 
dor are massed on the border and 
hostilities can hardly be avoided. 


The officials of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Company, whose extra- 
dition to Knoxville to be tried for 
violating the anti-trust law was 
granted at Richmond, will appeal. 


The North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company and, the Hamburg- 
American Line have reduced the 
steerage passage rate $2.50 and are 
engaged in a fight for the emigrant 
business. 


In Chicago last week Secretary 
Wilson visited the stock-yards and 
declared that the’ packers manifest 
every disposition to comply with the 
demands of the Government for san- 
itary establishments and thorough 
meat inspection. 


Shelley and Martin, former law 
partners of former United States 
Senator Marion Butler, of North Car- 
olina, have restrained the United 
States Treasurer from paying Sen- 
ator Butler, $75,000 allowed Butler 
as fee in the Cherokee Indian 
claims. 

x * * 
Senator Tillman’s Plan for Prevent- 
ing Dispensary Graft. 


Senator Tillman is making a vig- 
orous campaign in South Carolina. 
He defends the dispensary, saying 
the institution is all right and that 
it is disgraceful to say the State can- 
not get honest men to manage it. He 
now proposes the following change 
in methods: 

“County dispensers should be 
elected in the Democratic primaries 
the same as other officers. The coun- 
ty board should be composed of the 
mayor of the town in which the dis- 
pensary is located, the supervisor of 
the county, who is the business agent 
of the county and one man appointed 
by the Governor. 

“The county dispenser should be 
removable by the Governor for cause. 
The State Board of Control ought to 
be elected by the Legislature, but its 
duty should be confined to general 
direction and supervision of the 
business the same as the penitentiary 
and hospital for the insane are run. 
It should not purchase whiskey or 
anything else required in the busi- 
ness. Everything required, including 
the whiskey should be bought under 
annual contracts made as follows: 
After the State Commissioner has ad- 
vertised in the manner prescribed by 
law (and this ought to be very clear 
and specific, leaving nothing to the 
discretion of anyone, and going fully 
into details,) the bids should be open- 
ed in public by three men selected 
just before the date fixed by the Gov- 
ernor and the contract made with 
the lowest bidder by the year for the 
supplies to be ordered out by the 
commissioner as needed. These 
three men are to serve only once and 





men chosen to make the contracts. 
The bidders will not know who will 
make the awards and therefore can- 
not enter into collusion in advance 
and even should the Governor, which 
is inconceivable, be willing to select 
a board which would act corruptly, 
the specifications of the bidding made 
with minuteness and the publicity 
would prevent any graft. 

“No whiskey or liquor should be 
purchased except from government 
bonded warehouses. In the case of 
wines and beer the brewers should 
alone furnish the first direct from 
the breweries and the small quanti- 
tit¥ of the others used could be hedg- 
ed about in the advertisement so as 
to insure honesty, and the purest 
and best articles.’ 

* * * 


Big Grain Crops Promised. 


Preliminary returns to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
show the acreage of corn planted 
about 95,535,000 acres, and increase 
of about 1,524,000 acres over last 
year. The average condition of the 
growing crop July 1, was 87.5, 
against 87.3 on July 1, last year. 
The average condition on July ist of 
spring and winter wheat combined 
was 87.8, against 85.8 last year. Of 
the oat crop 84, against 92.1 last 
year; of barley 92.5, against 91.5 
last year; of winter rye 91.3, against 
92.7 last year. The acreage of tobac- 
co is less than that of last year by 
about 40,000 acres, or 5.2 per cent. 
The average condition on July ist 
was 86.7, against 87.4 one year ago. 

* * * 


After the V.-C. Company. 


It looks like the Government 
means business in those indictments 
against certain fertilizer companies 
and their officials for violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law. A press dis- 
patch announces that Assistant Unit- 
ed States Attorney Sanford, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where the indictments 
were found, will apply to Judge Wad- 
dill in Richmond, Va., for an order 


transfering to the jurisdiction of the 


Knoxville district court the persons 
of S. T. Morgan, president of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company, 
and of Fortescue Whittle and S. 
Dabney Crenshaw, other officers of 
the same. This motion will be fought 
earnestly. Severalefertilizer compa- 
nies and their officials were indicted 
not long ago in the Federal Court for 
the middle district of Tennessee for 
illegal transactions in that district. 
This motion is for the purpose of 
giving that court jurisdiction of the 
persons of the men indicted who re- 
side outside the district. The charge, 
we believe, is that of forming com- 
binations among the companies in re- 
straint of and for the purpose of con- 
trolling trade.—Wilmington Mes- 
senger. 
* * * 
Evans Beats Brownlow for Tennessee 
Republican Leadership. 


Henry Clay Evans, of Hamilton 
County, former commissioner of pen- 
sions, and recently American consul- 
general at London, was nominated 
for Governor of Tennessee, by the 
Republican State Convention last 
week. D. C. Swab, of Claiborne 
County, was nominated for railroad 
commissioner. 

The nomination of Evans for Gov- 
ernor came after a most exciting ses- 
sion, and marks the transfer of Re- 
publican leadership in Tennessee 
from Congressman Walter P. Brown- 
low, of the first district, to Mr. 
Evans. Factional differences be- 
tween these two have been sharp at 
times. 
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FOR SALE 


= APT =: 


Occoneechee. 
‘<a  RE 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 


Fine 








Berkshire Pigs, 





Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 





from all the popular 





strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks 
Bronze Turkeys and 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 





and 














== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. ¢. 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds, Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
fib ‘in the West they would cost you from $4 


ARROWHEAD STOCK KEARM 
Sam’L B, Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA, 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


TP. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, © - “ North Carolina. 





Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I bave a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LA. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, . oom North Carolina, 








HOGS! 


De you raise 
either of the 
os seeped strains 

oland- Chinas 
or Duroc-Jer- 





s 
= 


“busy” and write us at-once for Sprin 
Prices right. Satisfaction guaranteed. Short- 
horn Cattle. Attend our Annual Sale in the 
fall. CoNGER BrRos., R, F. D. No.1, Fayette | 
ville, Tenn. : 


gs. 





Why Depend on Packing- 
WHY house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 


moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 
after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CO., 
Cornelia, Ga 


“BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
y bargains. ...°. 


7 ottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 























FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 




















oe = om HATCHING 
e Island Reds, Rose: and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. ENO breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 
an’ ie ee nn gs per 15 $2. oe 
00. URHAM POULT 
ARM, West Durhan, N. C. sia 


Home of the Champions 


fi 








Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Tbirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 
y y 


S. C White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I, Games, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








Thursday, July 
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Woman. 


July 18 — A 
Slade’s School, ¢ 

July 19—Sha: 
bury. 

July 20—Dant 
Guilford College. 

July 21—Lexi 
Oconeechee Farn 

July 23—Alb« 
ford. 

July 24 — Ir 
Boone, Henderso: 

July 25—tTayl 
Hickory. 

July 26—Newt 
renton. 

July 27—Line 

July 28—Spart 
fax. 

July 30 — W 
Gatesville. 

July 31—Roc 
Rural Hall. 

August 1—La 
ville, Rocky Mou 

August 2—May 

August 3—Eliz 
ville, Wilson. 

August 4—Lun 
Clinton. 

August 6 — 
Salem. 

August 7—Ken 

August 8 — Sa 
ham. 

August 9—Kin: 

August 10—Gr 

August 11 — 
Hill. 


Institutes ; 


July 18—Alexa: 
July 19—Sharp 
July 20—Danbi 
July 21—Ocone 
). July 24—-State 
July 25—Hicko 
July 26—Newto 
July 27—Lincol 
July 28—Dallas 
July 30—Wades 
July 31—Rocki 
August 1—Laur 
August 2—Maxt 
August 3—Eliz: 
August 4—Whi 
August 7—R. V 
August 8—Durl 
August 9—Smit 
August 11—Fayj 


Organizing A. S. 
North C 


Messrs. Editors: 
of May, 1906, the p 
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ized a local Pear 
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lows, and Mr. C. 
West Virginia, a 1 
of the American ¢ 
With headquarters 
will address the Dp 
lowing times and pl 
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Tuesday, July 31, . 
The public is res 
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€njoy a good speech 
and social recreatio 

Mr. Taylor will t 
lowing places for t 
dressing and organ 
‘Nn Locak Unions of 
Clety of Equity: 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ IN- 
STITUTES. 


Corrected List—Let Every Farmer 
Attend—The Women’s Institutes 
Should Also Attract Every Country 
Woman. 


July 18 — Alexander’s Academy, 
Slade’s School, Concord. 

July 19—Sharp’s Institute, Salis- 
bury. 

July 20—Danbury, Rutherfordton, 
Guilford College. : 

July 21—Lexington, Morganton, 
Oconeechee Farm. 

July 23—Albemarle, Lenoir, Ox- 
ford. 

July 24 — Iredell 
Boone, Henderson. 

July 25—tTaylorsville, Louisburg, 
Hickory. 

July 26—Newton, Jefferson, War- 
renton. 

July 27—Lincolnton, Jackson. 

July 28—Sparta, Wilkesboro, Hali- 
fax. 


Test Farm, 


July 30 -— Wadesboro, Dobson, 
Gatesville. 

July 31—Rockingham, Winton, 
Rural Hall. 

August 1—Lauringburg, Moores- 


ville, Rocky Mount. 

August 2—Maxton, Nashville. 

August 3—Elizabethtown, Yadkin- 
ville, Wilson. 

August 4—Lumberton, Mocksville, 
Clinton. 

August 
Salem. 

August 7—Kenansville, Melville. 

August 8 — Salem Church, Dur- 
ham. 

August 9—Kinston, Smithfield. 

August 10—Greenville, Lillington. 

August 11 — Fayetteville, Snow 
Hill. 


6 — Burgaw, Winston- 


Institutes for Women. 


July 18—Alexander’s Academy. 
July 19—Sharp Institute. 
July 20—Danbury. 

July 21—Oconeechee Farm. 
July 24—State Test Farm. 
July 25—Hickory. 

July 26—Newton. 

July 27—Lincolnton. 

July 28—Dallas. 

July 30—Wadesboro. 

July 21—Rockingham. 

August 1—Laurinburg. 

August 2—Maxton., 

August 3—Elizabethtown. 
August 4—Whiteville. 

August 7—R. W. Scott’s Farm. 
August 8—Durham. 

August 9—Smithfield. 

August 11—Fayetteville. 





Organizing A. S. of E. in Eastern 
North Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: During the month 
of May, 1906, the peanut growers and 
farmers in the vicinity of Severn, 
Northampton County, met and organ- 
ized a local Peanut Union of the 
American Society of Equity. We have 
since made some little progress in the 
way of membership, etc., and at the 
last meeting it was thought advisa- 
ble to form a programme of meet- 
ings, invite a speaker, and make ap- 
pointments, etc. The committee for 
that purpose have arranged as fol- 
lows, and Mr. C. Hays Taylor, of 
West Virginia, a national organizer 
of the American Society of Equity, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
will address the people at the fol- 
lowing times and places: 

Severn, Northampton County, 
Tuesday, July 31, 1906, at 11 a. m. 
The public is respectfully invited, 
and asked to bring their baskets, and 
enjoy a good speech and a day of rest 
and social recreation. 

Mr. Taylor will then visit the fol- 
lowing places for the purpose of ad- 
dressing and organizing the farmers 
in Local Unions of the American So- 
ciety of Equity: 

Como, Rutherford County, 
nesday, August Ist. 


Wed- 





Mapleton, Hertford County, Thurs- 
day, August 2nd. 


Conway, Northampton County, 
Friday, August 3rd. 
Gallatia Church, Northampton 


County, Saturday, August 4th. 
The peanut farmers and friends of 
each community will arrange the 
hour, etc., for the address. Let all 
farmers, their wives, sons, and 
daughters, turn out and hear Mr. 
Taylor, who comes highly recom- 
mended and will give you something 
to help the farmer and brighten his 
future. J. H. STEPHENSON, 
President. 
K. R. MADDRY, Secretary. 





Wake Tobacco Grokers to Organize. 


The several local organizations of 
the Wake County Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, and all farmers inter- 
ested are called to meet at Apex, Sat- 
urday, July 21st, for the purpose of 
forming a county organization. 

EK. J. RAGSDALE, Organizer. 





Twenty-five Engines Running in 
Charlotte. 


It is a fact that we have twenty- 
five engines of our make running in 
Charlotte. According to the Scrip- 
tures, a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country but this does 
not seem to apply to the selling of 
machinery if one has the right kind. 
True, people—or some people—are 
disposed to go away from home to 
buy, expecting to get a better ma- 
chine or a better price, but since 
twenty-five users of power here have 
not done this thing, we must have 
the machine, or the price, or both. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Engines, plain slide valve, heavy 
duty and automatic, saw-mills, cot- 
ton gin machinery, pulleys, shafting, 
presses for cotton, yarn and warps. 


The Best Doctor 


is the one whose remedies give the quickest 
relief. Save a doctor's fee y heeding what 
one doctor says: ‘I have fully tested the cu- 
rative qualities of Tetterine upon several 
cases of Eczema of stubbon character and 
long standing, with perfect success. I can- 
didly believe that it will cure any case of Ec- 
zema, if properly applied. C.I.‘S. Cawthon, 
M. D., Andalusia, Ala.” Get from your drug- 
gist, or send 50c. for a box to J. T. SHUP- 
TRINE, Mfg., Savannah, Ga. 


isi ! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. it’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


— 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
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Duroc Jersey Pigs. 


I have for sale some fine Pigs and a Regis- 
tered Boar, ‘‘Red King,” No. 12779. 
J. P. LEACH, JR., 
Littleton, N.C. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


10 Choice Pigs for sale from Bertha, No. 
90965. Prices $5.00. First check gets first 
choice. JNO. P ALLISON, 

Cedar Grove (Route 1), N.C. 


IMPROVE YOUR SWINE HERD. 


Place‘your order with me for an QO, I. C, PIG. 
Sow $8.00. Boar $7.00. Pedigree furnished ; 
delivery August Ist. W. H. REES, 

‘Sunset Farm, Greensboro, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 
Te 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PROop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 















SPOTLESS 


E OFFER THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
W BARGAIN because we want to introduce our 
HARNESS DEPARTMENT to you and 

start you to buying your Leather Goods direct from 
the Factory where you can get the best at a low 
cost. We know that we have the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST Harness in the market and that you 
will save money by placing your orders with us. 


WE GUARANTEE" ™ 


that only HIGH-GRADE LEATHER {s used fa 
our goods, and that the WORKMANSHIP and 
FINISH are unsurpassed by any other Harness 
Makers in the country. Our SPOTLESS HAR- 
NESS {s noted for its utiful FINISH as well as 
forits GREAT STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SADDLE—full ded, a6 inch.; SHAFT 
TUGS—% inch. doubled and stitched, ¥% in. point; 
GIRTHS—two, one % inch, one % inch; TURN- 
BACK—5x rinch. creased; BREECHING—1 he 
inch, folded, ne tugs, % inch layer, Bar Buck- 
les; BREECHING STRAPS, 3. inch, Union 
Loop Buckle; V-shaped, 2 % inch Neck Piece and 
x} ates Traces; ROUND DOCK, HIP STRAP— 
Me 45 inches flat, creased. 

BRIDLE—% x % inch Flat Winker Brace, 
Bar Buckles; REINS—¥X inch Leather, Snaps on 
Ends; TRIMMINGS, XC, 


PLEASE WRITE U8 IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 
ANYTHING FURTHER ABOUT THIS HARNESS. 


SPOTLESS CO. Inc. 
Box 364 A. C, Richmond, Va. 
























OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 











BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS”’ S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. ©. 


: ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





ern Life & Trust Company, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., has for sale $25,000 7 per cent. 
— stock cumulative, in one of the 
st business concerns of Greensboro. The 
company has done such splendid business 
that it has decided to increase its capital 
stock by the issue above described. This stock 
has not yet been issued, and has never before 
been offered for sale, and is offered at par. 
This is one of the most attractive proposi- 
tions for investment we have to offer, and 
we take pleasure in recommending it. In 
addition to the {7 per cent. the company Iis- 
suing the stock pays the taxes. 

Subject to prior sale or withdrawal, we 
offer all or any part of this issue. 

Ca)l on or write to the Trust Department 
of the Southern Life & Trust Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

E. P. WHARTON, President. 
A. M. SCALES, 

Vice-Pres & Gen. Counsel. 
R. G. VAUGHN, Treasurer. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $285,000.00. 


Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell you a stock farm, grain farm, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm, or a combination 
farm. Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages? Write or call on 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & CoO., 
Real Estate Agents 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


POTATOES WANTED 


Tee TRUST DEPARTMENT of the South- 








Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Alsofruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. :: 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 
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j i Re eee BER y - 

When a man invests in a farm power, he 
owes it tohimself to get the best that can 
be bought for the money. 

The modern business farm can no longer 
be successfully operated without a power of 
some kind, 

The best, most economical, and safest 


farm power is a gasoline engine. 
The best engine is the 


I. H. GC. 


Why? Well, because it’s so simple, easily 

kept in order and operated definitely. 

It developes the full rated horse power 

and sustains it against the heaviest load. 

It is safer, cheaper and more efficient than 

steam power. 

Itis adaptable to any and every use re- 

quiring a power. 

Among its many uses may be named: 
Shelling, Husking and Shred- 
ding Gorn; Grinding Feed; 
Gutting Dry Fodder and En- 
silage; Pumping; Sawing 
Wood;Separating Cream, Ete. 


I. H. C. engines are made in the following 
styles and sizes: 

Verti 3, 5 Horse Power. 

Lt Portable and Statienary, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 15 Horse Power. 

If interested in powers in any way, go to 
the International Local Agent and have him 
show you the I. H. C. gasoline engine, and 
supply you with catalogues, or write for 
further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL., U. &. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 




























































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








One of the Most Remarkable 
Facts connected with the 
GREAT 
ARTISTIG STIEFF 
PIANO 


is, that out of the thousands of 
good, cheap and indifferent pianos 
sold here and there, it is always 
noticeable that families of refine- 
ment, culture and musical taste 
invariably purchase the 


‘‘Artistic Stieff.’’ 


The greatest and best equipped 
colleges of the country use the 
ARTISTIC STIEFF, on account 
of its beautiful singing tone and 
wonderful durability. Write to- 
day. 


southern Wareroom, 


5 West Trade St., 
Charlotte, N.C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, MANAGER. 








RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, en rege, durabil- 
ity, convenience and chea pness. ll circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 
prices. 









Address, RS Oa = 
Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, Ga. 





Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BookKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial 
world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to_succeed and do 

your best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 
cupy positions of trust with the 
largest mercantile houses. Will be 
glad to have you write for a cata- 
logue. Either place. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON PENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 























Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or Genera] Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Zan Find Buyers 
Among our 50,000 readersa—the most 
fa age and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 


Write for Rates To-day. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 





WHEN “HELLO” COVERS THE COUNTRY. 





Telephones and Rural Free Delivery of Mail Are Making the Country a 
More Desirable Place of Residence. 


With unhalting tread, the country 
is moving up on the city. Little by 
little, but permanently, the con- 
veniences and luxuries supposedly 
confined to the metropolitan districts 
are being introduced into the rural 
precincts.-: The day is coming when 
the artificial advantages of the two 
will be about evenly balanced—then 
look for the country to win as a 
place of residence and of business, 
since the natural advantages are all 
on its side. Rural free delivery and 
good roads are even now transform- 
ing our conventions, and our State 
and National plans must be so laid 
as to take into consideration the radi- 
cally altered conditions. Another 
factor which will closely effect the 
final result and which will, indeed, 
materially hasten it, is the telephone. 
Fifteen years ago, these ingenious 
devices were largely confined to the 
cities; aside from this fact, they were 
more or less crude and complicated 
and the long distance wire was in 
its infancy. There has been revolu- 
tion since then. Telephones are 
made to-day through which the 
slghtest whisper is carried with won- 
derful clearness, and the average 
citizen is becoming accustomed to 
the ghostly experience of exchanging 
conversation with a business or social 
acquaintance over the long spaces 
that stretch between Atlanta and 
New York or Atlanta and Chicago. 

* * * 


Perhaps the most remarkable 
transformation has even been work- 
ed in the country. The farmers at 
first were inclined to view the inno- 
vation askance. It was expensive 
and its operation attended by more 
or less inconvenience and dissatisfac- 
tion. To-day telepohnes may be 
found in a large percentage of farm 
homes. System and improvement 
have wrought their practical magic, 
cheapening the cost and simplify- 
ing the process. For a remarkably 
low price the up-to-date farmer may 
have installed. an instrument that 
puts him in immediate communica- 
tion with a neighbor one rod or five 
miles away—oftentimes with distant 
cities and States. 

This means that life in: the coun- 
try is given a new charm, an element 
of briskness and variety very closely 
allied to that of the city. Regard- 
ing the number of steps it saves the 
man and woman of the house—the 
number of miles’ travel it saves their 
stock, and the wear and tear of ve- 
hicles—there is no accurate compu- 
tation. It is possible, indeed, for a 
sensibly organized and conducted ex- 
change to really revolutionize a 
county. As a stimulator to com- 
merce and a healthful temptation to 
sociability, its scope could scarcely 
be exaggerated. 

* * * 


We hear of courting done over the 
‘phone; of marriage, divorce and 
trading; of quarrels settled and 
feuds engendered; of lectures, 
preaching, concerts, what not—fa- 
cilitated by the marvelous co-opera- 
tion of the ‘“‘little voice in box,” as 
it has been called. That is what its 
extension to the rural districts means 
also. It means that just one more 
of the pleasures, almost the necessi- 
ties of life, has been added to the al- 
ready superb suburban equipment. 
It means that, sooner or later, the 
benefits so plainly apparent will be 
extended to even the most isolated 
districts—though once the telephone 
puts in an appearance, isolaiton 
ceases to merit that name. 

It is a noteworthy fact, in this con- 
nection, that the South was never 
better fitted to invest in this special 
phase of convenience. We may call 


the growth of the rural telephone 
system an unfailing symptom of the 
general prosperity. Crops of every 
nature have prospered in the last 
three years, bringing their producers 
such prices as have done much to 
make up for the famine vacancies of 
the old black years. And we ven- 
ture. to repeat the assertion made 
previously, that the telephone is an 
automatic developer of its own field. 
Like many of the so-called luxuries, 
it speedily becomes a necessity after 
a fair trial. And the telephone will, 
in the future, gain a reputation as an, 
enhancer of values. Since it so sure- 
ly facilitates the transaction of busi- 
ness, and so positively encourages 
immigration to the waste places, it is 
very likely to more than pay for its 
“board and keep” before it has been 
long a resident of a strange district. 


* ¢ *® 


When we stop to consider what 
this all spells, we look again with 
gratitude on the work of the men 
who brought this marvelous inven- 
tion within the commercial scope 
necessary for its every-day use. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Edison de- 
serve a great deal of the credit for 
the achievement. When we think 
of the obligations under which these 
men have placed the nation to them- 
selves, we are apt to get a newer and 
a broader conception of the benefi- 
cence of that applied imagination 
which expends itself in practical en- 
deavor. 

It is, of course, looking a little 
ahead. But there is small doubt that 
within the next twenty years the 
residents of the Florida truck farm, 
bn the Louisiana sugar plantation or 
of the cotton heart of Georgia, will 
be able to converse, for a very low 
rate, with his cousin or his friend in 
Oregon or Washington or rock-rib- 
bed little Vermont.—Sunny South. 


THE CAROLINI 
COOK STDVE 
























Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction 
in Every Particular. 


* These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens andall Modern Im provements, 
Made only of the very best materials. 
During the summer months we will make 
special introductory priceson Carolina Cook 
Stoves in communities where we have no 
agents. If your merchant does not handle 
these stoves, write us for special prices, de- 
livered at your railroad station. 
. a -— buy a Stove without getting our 


GLASSCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 
(Successors to G. 'T. Glasscock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N. C. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROORESSIVE FARMER 
Raleigh, N.C, 











86 G on go age 
If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 


change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN, N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 
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SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaboard. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Excursion. 


Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Heury, Old 
Point Comfort, etc....... $ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 


ya ee a 13.25 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 13.25 
New York, N. Y., O. D. S. S. 

sie ba ce Sate Aine a es oe 22.25 
Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
bo ee a 24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 

Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs,N.C. $3.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N. C... .... 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 ee 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
a Oe + 5.80 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
Bieemory, WM. C. i... 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

For information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 








ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
‘OF FARMERS. 








The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 








XIHI.—Rosen the Bow. 


(Sent by a Progressive Farmer 
Reader. ) 


[This ancient rhyme is older than 
our National Government, and was 
perhaps one of the most popular 
songs of the day in ‘“‘ye olden time.” 
It was placed among the “Songs 
Sung by Our Grandfathers” in an 
old song-book which was printed in 
New York shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War. Some versions give the 
title “Rosin the Beau,” but this 
seems not the correct one.] 


I have traveled this wide-world all 
over, 
And now to another I’ll go; 
For I know that good quarters are 
waiting 
To welcome Old Rosen the Bow. 


The gay round of delight I have 
traveled, 
Nor will I behind leave a woe; 
For while my companions are jovial. 
They drink to Old Rosen the Bow. 


This life is now drawing to a closing, 
All will at last be so; 
Then we'll take a full bumper at 
parting, 
To the name of Old Rosen the 
Bow. 


When I am dead and laid out on 
the counter, 
And the people all anxious to 
know, 
Just raise up the lid of my coffin 
And look at Old Rosen the Bow. 


And when thro’ all the streets my 
friends bear me, 
The ladies are filled with deep 
woe, 
They’ll come to the doors and the 
windows, 
And sigh for Old Rosen the Bow. 


Then get me some fine jovial fel- 
lows, 
And let them all staggering go, 
Then dig a deep hole in the meadow, 
And in it toss Rosen the Bow. 


Then get me.a couple of dornics, 
Place one at my head and my 
toes, 
And do not forget to scratch on 
them, 
Here lies Old Rosen the Bow. 


Then let those same jovial fellows, 
Surround my grave in a row, 
Whilst they drink from my favorite 
bottle 
The health to Old Rosen the Bow. 
—Selected. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


XIII.—The Brother and Sister. 


A certain man had two children, 
a boy and a girl. The lad was a 
handsome young fellow enough; but 
the girl was as plain as a girl can 
well be. The latter, provoked be- 
yond endurance by the way in which 
her brother looked in the glass and 
made remarks to her disadvantage. 
went to her father and complained 
of it. The father drew his children 
to him very’ tenderly, and said: 
“My dears, I wish you both to look 
in the glass every day,—you, my 
son, that, seeing your face is hand- 
some, you may take care not to spoil 
it by ill temper and bad behavior; 
and you, my daughter, that you may 
be encouraged to make up for your 
want of beauty by the sweetness of 
your manners and the grace of your 
conversation.” 





THE CHILDHOOD OF BIB-NECK.* 


A Story of an Eastern Carolina Sea- 
‘ Bird. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

As the blackbird was in the act of 
darting into a clump of sea oats a 
long yellow foot with claws sharp 
as needles closed down upon him 
and one shrill cry told that the end 
had come. There on gome drift- 
wood the hawk stood and, holding 
its prey with its feet, reached down 
with its long curved beak and the 
midday meal began. 

The men who lived at the life-sav- 
ing station sometimes came to the 
part of the beach where the plaver 
family lived. One day two of them 
passed close to where Bib-neck and 
his sister were. They sat very close 
on the sand and the men did not see 
them. Father and mother plover 
were quite uneasy. They flew close 
to the men and cried and tried to get 
the intruders to follow them away. 
The mother even pretended to be 
lame. When the men saw this one 
of them said, ‘“‘Look at that bird; she 
has a nest or young ones near here, 
or she would not do that way. I 
have seen partridges on the main- 
land act in the same manner when 
I was near their young.” 

Then they began to search among 
the shells. This alarmed the parents 
so much that they determined to try 
their last and best trick. The little 
mother ran up close to the men, fell 
on her side and fluttered and cried 
as though she were dying. The fath- 
er bird, and two other plovers who 
had a nest farther up the shore, ran 
to her and rubbed her with their 
bills as if very anxious and so sorry 
about her sickness. 

“Look there,’ said the man who 
had spoken before; ‘that bird really 
is hurt. I have seen many kinds of 
birds pretend to be injured, but have 
never seen two play different parts 
in the same trick.’’ 

So they tried to catch her. But 
Mrs. Plover seemed to get better, 
and ran on for fifteen or twenty 
yards and then appeared to be taken 
sick again. The other plovers gath- 
ered about as before and put. their 
bills under her as if to raise and help 
the sick one. The men hurrying on, 
but the lady bird again recovered 
enough to run for a little distance. 
Bib-neck saw them pass off among 
the dunes, the four birds in front 
and the two’ men following after. 

The young plovers grew very rap- 
idly both in stature and in wisdom, 
so that before the autumn came they 
were as large, if not as wise, as their 
parents. During the latter part of 
the summer many other birds, some 
larger and some smaller than the 
plovers, began to appear on the 
beaches. At night numbers of feath- 
ered forms appeared to be flying 
southward overhead, and _e strange 
voices called to each other out of 
the sky. 

Flocks of sandpipers, sanderlings 
and plovers continually stopped on 
the beaches to feed and rest be- 


fore continuing their journey 
They came at length in swarms, 
and their numbers’ seemed to be 


without limit. Hundreds, and some- 
times thousands, would rise and 
whirl up or down the beach with 
wonderful precision, all rising, or 
dropping, or turning with the ac- 
curacy of perfectly trained soldiers. 

All these sights seemed very new 
and wonderful to Bib-neck, and yet 
the forefathers of these birds had 
been acting in the same way for 
thousands of years. It seemed that 
no bird wanted to be alone and ali 
kept in flocks as far as possible. Bib- 
neck began to imbibe some of the 
same spirit, and once or twice when 





*From “Stories of Bird Life,’’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son i& Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 


‘loath to leave it. 





a flock of semi-palmated plovers flew 
by, he joined, and fed with them for 
half a day. But for the most part, 
he staid by himself or in company 
with his parents and sisters. 

There were also thereabouts some 
tall yellow-legged birds which had 
loud clear voices, and when they 
called all could hear, from the edge 
of the breakers up to the dunes and 
beyond. The yellow-legs were the 
sentinels, and were always the first 
to see the approach of an enemy. 
When the clear’ whistling danger 
call of the vellow-legs came down on 
the wind, the beach birds gathered 
themselves for a sudden dash; for in 
flight, rather than in crouching, 
their chief safety now lay. Men with 
guns were the foes most to be feared 
at this season. : 

The boy who lived at the light- 
house would bring his old musket 
every day or two and run along the 
beach after the droves of birds, 
shooting, and calling to his dog to 
catch them. And the dog would 
rush barking across the sand at any 
flock of birds which settled near. All 
this but added to the birds’ experi- 
ences of the day, and they did not 
object to the element of danger in 
the sport, for seldom was any one 
hurt. 

There came a day which they all 
had cause to remember. One morn- 
ing the shrill warning flute of the 
vellow-legs suddenly rang out and 
sounded again and again. These 
birds had arisen from the sand and 
were flying swiftly down the beach, 
calling to everybody that danger was 
abroad. The distant discharge of a 
gun was followed in a few seconds 
by flocks of birds hurrying down the 
shore. Running to the top of his 
favorite dune, Bib-neck saw four or 
five men with guns, coming at a dis- 
tance. They wore leggins and each 
carried a hunting bag, for they were 
sportsmen from the yacht which the 
evening before had dropped anchor 
in the bight of the cape. 

On they came with bang after 
bang of the terrible guns. The birds 
rose before them and whirled away 
in swarms. One at a time the hunt- 
ers dropped behind each other and 
hid themselves among the dunes. At 
last only one-man was in sight far 
down the shore. 

This wet beach, with its shallow 


poole here and there left by the re- 


ceding tides, was a favorite feeding 
place for the birds, and they were 
So, after being 
driven to the extremity of their range 
by the solitary hunter, many flocks 
circled him and turned again up the 
beach. This quickly brought them 
within range of one of the concealed 
hunters, and then another and a few 
moments later still another was 
shooting into their midst. 

Back and forth, up and down, the 
terrified birds flew, calling and call- 
ing constantly, while through it all 
ever sounded the danger cries of the 





faithful yellow-legs. Every way the 
flocks turned they encountered a gun 
whose discharge tore murderously 
through their ranks. For many 
hours this’ killing continued, and 
when at length the hunters went 
their way their carried with them 
long strings of birds as well as full 
hunting bags. 

Many were shot and fell which the 
hunters failed to find. Bib-neck saw 
a wounded one that flew out over 


‘the breakers sink lower and lower 


until it fell. For a time it rode the 
waves, but these at length beat out 
its life, and long after the gunners. 
had gone he watched its small white 
body as it rose and fell on the bil- 
lows, drifting out to sea. 


One afternoon it began to rain. 
All night the clouds gathered and 
the rain fell and the: wind blew. 
The sky and the sea were very black 
except for the pale glow of the white 
caps on the shore. Of the hosts 
hurrying southward many lost their 
way because they could not see the 
landmarks below, and were driven 
out to sea and the hungry waves 
swallowed up their weary bodies. 
Others were blinded by the glare of 
the light-house and dashed helpless- 
ly against the big lamp or struck the 
sides of the tower and were killed. 
It was a terrible night for the mi- 
grating birds and many thousands 
must have perished. 


Soon after this a flock of large; 
fine looking birds was seen feeding 
on the beach. If the old plovers had 
really known they might have told 
their children that these birds were 
plovers also, their relatives, the 
black-bellied plovers who lived in 
the far north and were now on their 
way south, like so many other birds, 
to spend the winter months. The 
sight of these but stirred Bib-neck’s 
spirit the more, for a great longing 
had grown in his mind to fly away 
to the southward with the migrating 
multitudes. 

One evening a company of sand- 
pippers and plovers came flying over- 
head. They called and piped so loud- 
ly that the plover family thought it 
was time for them to heed the warn- 
ing. So they arose from the beach, 
and bidding farewell to the waves 
and the dunes and the nodding sea 
oats, joined the travelers, and soon 
all were lost to view, flying south- 
ward, toward the shores of perpetual 
summer. 
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Thought Questions. 


The killdeer is a kind of plover; 
have you ever seen one? How do 
birds teach their young—by telling, 
or by showing them? Why do birds 
sometimes sit still when danger is 
near? Have you ever seen birds pre- 
tend to be hurt in order to attract 
attention? When? Do you know 
many birds which leave the country 
when winter come? Name _ some. 
Why do they go south? 





Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 


Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 


Fancy 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 


Bed Spreads, Double and 
We pay freight on 


Write for terms, sam- 


ples and catalogue. 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS~-— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
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Whea uthern 67 
Oats—No: 2, mixed ............. 4l 
Rye—No 2 68 
Butter—Fancy imitation ._... 17 @ 18 
Butter—Fancy creamery.. 2@ @ 
Butter—Store packed -......... 13 @ l4 
—— 17 
Cheese___. 1144 
Sugar—Fine granulated____.. -. 4 80 


tr ee Fs ERIM 


ad Spani tou: & 2 @©1@ 
wd ancy Va. 75 
Corn—White, bu 72 @ 7 
N.C. Bacon hams itn. 10: 26 
ba * sides 122 @ 13 
“ a shoulders .......... 12 @ 13 
Pork 
Eggs—Per dozen 17 @ 18 
Chickens—Grown 30 @ 40 
Chickens—Small 1 @ 30 
Turkeys—Live-_.__._............. 
Beeswax 26 @ 2 
Tallow 44@ 5 
Sweet po 8, bu 76 @10 
Beef cattle, lb 2@ 4 
Tar, bbl. lbs 2 00 
n, bbl ~--. 3 40 
—-Hides--Dry salted .............. 183 @ 14 
Hides—Green 8 


: Hams, fanc 21 
‘ ee 18020 
os common .......2. 16@18 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED. WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1908.) 
106 WEST MARTIN STREET 











OFFICE: 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - - - ie 





Single Subscription,6 months, -_ - 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - 


THE MARKETS. 


Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, July 16, 1906 
Prices to-da, 114@118 
Prices this dais last Feat nal 01082 
Cottonseed 2214 
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Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 16, 1906. 


Flour— Winter patent ..........$4 00 @$4 40 
wed Spring patents.......... 4 2 = 4 = 

















Sugar—Coarse granulated._... 4 80 





Wilmington Produce, 
WILMINGTON, July 16, 1906. 


Peanuts—Piime N. C........-.-.§ 75 @ 8 
ae Extra primeN.C.bu 80 @ 8 
og |) Sa | 


“ Prime Virginia, bu.. 35 
“ Extra _—— Va., bu 65 


















































Richmond Tobacco. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 16, 1906. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 















































Lugs $ 6 OO to$ 7 50 

Short leaf 75to 900 

Medium leaf ---- 8 0)to 10 00 

Long leaf 10 Oto 18 00 

Wrappers and selections_....._ 11 0 to 15 00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 

Somkers—Oommon ...--........§ 8 00 to $ 9 00 

Medium........ ewer 11 OO tO 11 50 

Fine 12 Oto 13 00 

Cuttersa—Common ——e eee Rae 

Medium ... 18 Oto 14 00 

Fine 14 50 to 16 00 

Fancy 17 00 to 20 00 

Fillere—Common 800to 9 50 

EUR... sntncncnnsee Bee ee Le 

Good 11 0O0to 12 50 

Fine. .._................ 138 Oto 14 00 

Wrappers—Common ........... 14 Oto 16 00 

Medium ........... 17 Oto 2 00 

Good 25 Oto 30 00 

Fine 32 50 to 387 50 

a 40 00 to 45 00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW. 

Lugse—Common to good -...._. $ 4 00to$ 6 60 

Lugs—Good to prime ............ 650to 8 00 

Short leaf 700to 9 00 

Long Leaf. 8 50to 11 00 

Wrappers 12 00 to 23 00 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


Eggs are in demand when fresh and clean, 
at 17c. per dozen. . 
Spring Chickens take a bigtumble. Mar- 
ket overstocked, and receipts continue 
heavy; l5c. per pound is the top price. Old 
fowls weaken 5c.@1Uc.a head. . 
Irish Patatoes—Market is ap and down. 
Saturday’s market closed at! the following 
rices: Fancy No. 1, §2 50@§2.76; No. 1, $2.25@ 
50; mixed No. 1@2,- $2.00; No. 2, $1.50@§2.00. 
Calis not wanted. 
Market on Peaches is good, and fancy 
stock is worth $2.50@$3.00 per crate. 


North Carolina Cantaloupes are coming in,. 


and fancy stock is worth $2.@§2.50 per crate. 
Hope to have watermelons from Eastern 
Carolina next week. Georgia melons sold 
to-day from 20 to 25c. each. 
Green Corn 10 to 12c. per dozen. 
Smoked Meat has reached the top sum- 
mer prices. In demand. 












































PEANUTS. 

Market dull. 
Fancy im 2 
Strictly prime ..............---- B4z@ 
Prime antes 4@ es 
Machine picked 2 @ 244 
Bunch 1798 33% 
Low grades 14@ 
Spanish $1.00 $1.10 

HIDES. 

BR ety active. » 7 

ry per pound .._...... — 
Dry salt hides per pound --.... 18 @ 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb.... 7 @ 
Green salted, per pound-.-_-_.-_.. 114%@ 
Green Hides 10 @ 





Calves, each -................... 8 @ 1.00 
Dry calf, per pound ............ 18 @ 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 



































est insurance. 














arms when U. M. 
tridges are used as 
fied on labels. 


How much does every 
wood-chuck cost you? 
Maybe a broken har- 
vester or ahorse’ 
A box of U.M.C. car- 
tridges is the cheap- 
Made 
by cartridge special- 
ists and shoot to kill. 


U. M. C. cartridges are 
guaranteed, also standard 
C. car- 





s leg. 


speci- 








Tue UNION METAL- 
LIC CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency; 313 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


thousand families reached each week. 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 





JORDAN, Lockville, N. C. 


FOR SALE.—A good farm in desirable 
locality. For particulars, address EDMOND 








LUCAS, Wilson, N. C. 


BLACK AND UNKNOWN PEAS for sale 
in any quantity at $1.25 per bushel. SILAS 









Statesville, N. C. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino Rams 
and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL ARCHER, 





a \ Sor 


a 


™“s 


. 


plies, Catawba, 8. C. 


Hl. C. SIMPSON, Breeder of Italian Bees 
and Queens. Dealer in Bee Keepers Sup- 





C. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. 


Ifyou want the Best Churn ag ay! write 





name of your farm neatly printed. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 


Write 


for prices to MUTUAL PUB ISHING CO., 











> When writing advertisers, please 
age |} mention this paper. 





























S. W. Va. steers, per pourd.... 34@ 4 
8S. W. Va. heifers, per lb......... 34@ 34 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib --.... isaies W@ 3 
N.C. and Va. steers, per Ib--.. 270, 8 
N. C. and Va. cows, per Ib-_---.. 7@ 8 
Medium and thin cattle, per lb 24@ 2 
Bull, per Ib 2%@ 
Milk calves, medium, per Ib... 4@ 
Milk calves, fancy, per Ib... 5@ 8 
Yearlings, per lb --....-.-....... 24@ 3% 
Lambs 4@ 
Sheep, per Ib 3%@ 3 
Goats (not wanted) .-----....-.... __- 
Wool, free of burns, per lb.... 83 @ 
Wool burry imi 2 20 
Wool slitely burry.............. B @ 
Washed wool, per lb............ 30 @ 
Tallow, per pound --_.....--.... 449 
Bees Wax 28 @ 
GRAIN, HAY, ETC. 

Corn, white 67 @ 
Mixed 6 @ 66 
Cracked corn, per bushel....... 65 @ 66 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 

ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 

lots from store -_-_~--..--$18.00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay ------ $17.00 @ ——--——— 
Clover Hay--......--...--..... 14.00 @ 
Heavy mixed...-...........----... 1600 @ 165.0 
Rye straw, short, small lots, 12.00 @ 
Oat straw in car lots__..-.-.-. 10.00 @ 
Bran, per ton, from store -... 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middlings, erton, from store 24.00 @ 
Cotton seed meal, per ton... 30.00 @ 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

store’ 48 @ 
No. 2 mixed per bushel-...... 46 @ 


STAVES. 

Market is weg | with good demand. Pres- 
ent high prices will be well maintained. All 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 


Prime Gulls. 
Red oak hhd. staves--........ $45.00 @ $85.00 
W. O. hhd. staves, light -..... 90.00 @ 60.00 
W.O. hhd. ‘staves, heavy... 95.00 @ 65.00 
W. O. hhd. heading, light..... 8.00 @ 60.00 
W. O. p'pe staves, light._... 105.00 @ 75.00 
Ww. O. = staves, heavy --.- 135.00 @ 85.00 
W. O° bbl. staves light--...... 50.00 @ 30.00 
W. O. octave staves, light... 4000@ 2.00 


SHINGLES. 


Per 1,000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles‘ cypress, size 6x20. Market slow. 














No demand. 

No. 1, heart, split $5.90 @ $6.00 
No. 1, sap, split 400 @ 

No. 1, heart, sawed............ 6.50 @ 7.00 


RAILROAD TIES. 
First-class white oak ties, f. 0. b 




















Norfolk 55 @ 

A ea ties ---- 40@ 

ellow pine 35 @ 
BOARDS, 


Lumber market very dull. 
No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1,000 feet $22.00 to 
No. 2 4—4 boards, “ “ * 20.00 to 


No. 3 4—4 boards, ‘“ 6s ‘6 13.00 to 
Edge box boards, ‘ “. 68 638 to 
8inch board 2 - © 13.50 to 
10-inch board, = * 15.00 to 16.00 
56—4@6—4 heart No. 1.—~...$30.00 

No 2...... 26.00 


No. 8....-- 20.00 


COTTON—Tone steady 


Middlin 


iy 
Low Middling ‘ 


10 13-16 
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Danville, Va., Tobacco. 


This week’s market is but a repetition of 
the same story of the past month or more, 
very sma!l loose sales and moderate trading 
in round lots. 

The leaf handlers are repairing and other- 
wise improving their plants, preparatory to 
handling the new crop, ‘which .will begin to 
come to market quite freely in about a 
month. 

Reports are favorable from all quarters on 
the growing crop. 

-DIBRELL BROTHERS (Inc.) 





When writing advertisers, please 





mention this paper. . 


AS MUCH DIFFERENCE 


In Hay Presses as there isin Hay. We make 
the best Hay Press made; good reasons why 
it’s better—works better, works longer, presses 
more compactly, more uniformly and evenly 
than any other press; bales more in a season, gives better satisfac 





tion, keeps going without 


a break-down. Mechanicaily perfect—every _ important, modern feature. You've & 


right to know all 
request a free boo 


on request. 


Chattanooga Implement and Manufacturing Co., 


K 


ou can about Hay Presses—an 
which gives you all the rules and safeguar 
getting. When you see it you will know you were right to sen 


Dept. Sey Chattanooga Tenn., U. Ss. A. 


we will send you, on receipt of 


your 


ds to go by—a book worth 
d for it; worth reading; free 











MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as well as a doctor. 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C., R. 








Sent free 
¥. D. 7, Box 46. 














Wanted 


Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries for Southern 
Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes, 
If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell It 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 
more than any otber man in the North. 
by selling yours. If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


601*Majestic Bldg. 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 


I will prove this to your satisfaction 
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It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





A Set of Washington Harness. 





Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 


it at our expense, 


Washington harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and madeto wear. Every possi- 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
strap reinforced. Specially designed saddle. 
Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame, $16 00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS (0., 














THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—L atest 


SAW MILLS Se 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PLANERS 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
ully warranted. Try 


them. Mfd. by 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 


t Factory prices. 
a nite le Write for our Catalogue 
Winston-Salem, N.C. SALE Mdewien gks 








COLDEN EACLE 
BUGGIES 








a Sides and shoulders ________ 10@18 
6@ 7 


Jowles 














WHY cc pay 's5.0c 


MONEY 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order ~ Hotise) 
additional Freight ? “es 
WE Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sell di- 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. i 
SAVE You the $5.O0O freight and $16.Q0O Dealers’ Profit, Also, save 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $7.49. 
YOU Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 
Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 
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THE COTTON PLAN 
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DOES IT PAY 1 
t NOR 


This question i 
frequency by those 
washed, wasted, a) 
 inereasing fertiliz 
answer given by 
ence(?) is usually 
of those who have 
sage of the days « 
meal, tell us that | 
made very small | 
chased the feeds 
they lost money; 
home-grown feeds 
tained better retur 
feeds used, the o 

The writer belie 
curately represent t 
of those who have 
years in this State 
that the feeding of 
pay reasonable prot 
tions. Before disc 
the feeding of beef 

jit is pertinent to co 
able profits on ope 
may as well accept 
is no alchemist, to 
gold. He cannot r 
that contain beef- 
hot produce new we 
already produced ir 
only to be required 
the products of th. 
prices for feeds thet 
in their production < 
be exacted of the t 
fed. At least, it is q 
to make the full pr 
feeds and then anot 
diappointed. We sh 
one profit. If we ch 
prices for the feeds | 
Should come from t 
but if we charge th 
produce the feeds | 
profit. For instance 
$12, a fair market pr 
he can not give us 
in fact, in such a ed 
consume it at a loss. 
may be produced fo 
$3 worth of nitrogd 
and left in the soil 
the actual cost of 
was only $2, and oa 
“an consume it at a 
Again, at the usu 
heed not be denied t 
be obtained by dispo 
Market than by feed 
Words, under averag 
"eable to pay from 
-_ $8 to $10 per 
“rom $6 to $8 per td 








